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CHAPTER I. 


Ores MARLEY sat. hunched up in his gig, holding the reins 

loosely in one hand and staring gloomily between his horse’s 
ears. The horse jogged along slowly without enthusiasm. It was 
going away from home and besides it knew by instinct that its master 
was thinking of other things. Slowly and yet more slowly it moved, 
maintaining the gait of a trot only because it knew that to break into 
a walk would arouse the driver from his apathy. The gig creaked 
and rattled:-as its high steel-tired wheels wobbled loosely in the ruts. 
A horse-track ran along the middle of the road between deeply worn 
wheel tracks; in the intervening spaces grass grew freely. On either 
side high straggling gorse fences that had not been cut for many a 
year were beginning to spread inwards, sending out an advance 
guard of seedlings as if trying to gauge the chances of obliterating 
the road altogether. 


Owen stirred in his seat and flapped the reins on the horse’s 
back. The animal mended its pace for a short distance and then 
gradually subsided into its former leisurely jog. The man’s atten- 
tion wandered again. He was a big ginger-haired, bullet-headied 
man of about thirty-six with the skin of his clean shaven face burnt 
red in the sun. ' His eyebrows were lighter in colour than his hair 
and his eyes were a bright frosty blue—choleric, slightly bewildered 
eyes—they were his most striking feature even when fixed in a 
vacant gloomy stare as at this moment. His large mouth was 
slightly awry and the lines on the left side of his face, 
being more heavily marked than those on the right, showed that he 
was in the habit of smiling crookedly, His lips were full and thick 
and his nose was short and wide at the nostrils. It was the sort 
of face that one would expect to see fitted onto a powerful body and 
such in fact was the case. Even the disastrous tailoring of his going- 
out suit could not entirely hide. the symmetry of his figure which 
would have been athletic had it not been too lumpy and muscle- 
bound. His hands were large and awkward and dirt was ingrained 
into the cracks in his short thick fingers. His square-toed boots 
were badly wrinkled about the tops and gaped wide across the instep. 
A pair of black socks, having no means of support, descended onto 
his boot-tops, and, being unable to sink further, rested there in a 
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loose coil. He was dressed as a man dresses himself when he feels 
it a painful duty to be smart yet takes no pride in his personal 
appearance, ; 


The off wheel of the gig bounced over a large stone, jolting the 
man’s slouching body in his seat. He nodded grimly to himself as 
if he had expected some such thing to happen.’ The road had! not 
improved or altered—nothing much about the place had altered— 
except of course himself—since that glorious autumn day just ten 
years ago when he first came to look at the farm. ‘Nothing is too 
good for returned soldiers.” That was what people were saying in 
those days. That was what the land-agent who took him to see the 
farm thought. At least he implied as much while pointing out 
what a splendid farm it was and how lucky Owen was to get the 
chance of buying it. Everyone was ready to help him. Old Haw- 
thorne was prepared to lend money on the. land and old Hawthorne 
would not do that for everyone. He was a hard man—so people 
said. Smith, Dobson & Co., stock and station agents, would buy 
him sheep. He’d soon pay them back and then his stock would be 
free. A blister on the land didn’t matter as long as your stock were 
free. He’d been a poor sap to get taken in by the land agent—and 
the sunshine. Any man who’d been a long time away at the war in 
France was liable to be taken in like that. The bush and the hills 
and the winding river, with the Canterbury sunshine making every- 
thing look twice as valuable as it really was—when you came back 
to it fresh you get drunk on it like a man gets drunk who has been 
on the water-waggon for a long time. 

It was a bad bit of business he did on that autumn day. Dora 
hadn’t been very keen on it but he thought that was just because 
the house wasn’t too good. What did that matter? They’d soon 
build a new one. Whata kick it gave you to own land! At least 
it did for a start until you found out you didn’t really own it at all. 
It didn’t take long to find that out. The soil was poor and’ sour 
at Donovans Settlement. Sheep just wouldn’t do on it. They 
began to pick up a bit in the autumn—prospective buyers were 
always taken there in the autumn—but in the winter—. 

Smith, Dobson & Co. bought him old ewes for a start. When 
the overdraft was down a bit they were going to get him younger, 
better ones; but the overdraft wouldn’t go down; it even showed 
signs of going up. After that he started to do outside work as well 
as look after the farm. He earned more money but it made life 
very hard for Dora. She had to do all sorts of things besides the 
housework. The kid wouldn’t have died if she hadn’t been away 
so much. It should never have happened but it wasn’t her fault. © 
It wasn’t his fault either. He grinned savagely up one side of his 
face, suddenly overwhelmed with fury at the needlessness of his 
child’s death. He could not clearly apportion the blame for it, yet 
he felt convinced that someone—neither himself nor Dora—was to 
blame. 

“Get on you lazy brute,” he said, jagging at the horse’s mouth. 
It jerked up its head and trotted on. They were getting close to 
‘Rangitira. “I mustn’t get worked up now” he thought. 

The horse turned of its own accord into Smith, Dobson’s yard. 
Owen took it out of the shafts, tied it up to a rail and walked round 
to the front of the firm’s building. 
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“Is the boss in?” he asked a clerk in the main office. 
“Yes, he’s free now. You can go right in.” 


Owen knocked at a door with ‘manager’ painted on it and enter- 
ed. 


“Good day Mr. Holwell,’‘he said. 


“Good day Owen,” replied the manager with a friendly smile. 
“How are things up at Donovans?” 


“wluch the same as ever. That’s what I came to see you about. 


Owen sat down in the chair offered him. ‘“To begin with how’s my 
overdraft?” 
Mr. Holwell rose and selected a ledger. “Malfrey, Manten, 


Marley—here we are. You’re down a bit on last year. You’re 
holding your own.” 


“T’m only holding my own because I’m doing a lct of outside 
work but I can’t go on like this much longer. My wife isn’t strong 
enough to look after things when I’m away. Listen, I want to get 
some young sheep. Those old bitches you always get me wouldn’t 
keep a Chinaman going. If you’ll finance me into a good line of 
two-tooth ewes I’ll guarantee to lower that overdraft so that you 
won’t know it next time you see it.” 


Owen spoke rapidly and breathlessly as if ashamed of the re- 
quest he’ was making. Mr. Holwell did not reply at once but sat 
staring at the ledger before him. He was one of those men who 
enjoy the warm aftermath of a kind act performed or a request 
granted but he found that his position set rigid limits to this form 
of self indulgence. As manager of the Rangitira branch of Smith, 
Dobson and Co., stock and station agents, he was keenly aware of 
the importance of his position and the honourableness of his calling. 
He was convinced that men who sat in offices and disposed of the 
fruits of the soil were of a higher order than men who laboured to 
produce those fruits but very wisely he concealed his opinion on this 
subject. He liked the farmers and was always civil to them as far 
as the limits of his temper would permit. He liked Owen personal- 
ly but had no very high opinion of him as a farmer. The easy 
going ways of his predecessor had left him many unpleasant tasks 
to perform; in fact he had been sent specially to Rangitira to 
straighten out the tangle into which the affairs of the firm had fall- 
en. ‘“We’re sending you down to clean up the mess” the managing- 
director had said to him. ‘‘You’ll have to be hard at first but that 
can’t be helped. Remember, this is your chance.” In the exalted 
state of mind that followed this interview Holwell felt quite imper- 
vious to human sympathy and in that frame of mind had come down ~™ 
to Rangitira but before long he had become aware that he was lack- 
ing in the quality of ruthlessness. He was disappointed in himself 
because he realised that soft-heartedness was a defect in the charac- 
ter of a business man but he did his best to conceal his weakness. 
Before an unpleasant interview he would steel himself to be firm 
by conjuring up in his mind all the unpleasant things he had ever 
heard of the individual about to be interviewed. Thus fortified by 
artificially contrived feelings of dislike he often managed to be hard 
enough to satisfy his own ideals. But sometimes, to his dismay, 
his natural feelings of good-will would get the better of him. Touch- 
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ed by some farmers story of financial distress he wouid allow him 
more credit than he had at first intended and then pay for his weak- 
ness in the bitterness of self-reproach. Experience had now taught 
him to make allowance for his own deficiencies and he never gave 
answers in a hurry. He longed to grant Owen’s request but knew 
at the bottom: of his heart that neither the man nor his farm were 
a sound business proposition. Besides the firm were beginning to 
ease up on their lending policy. Only a few days ago instructions 
had come telling him on no account to let overdrafts increase. Per- 
haps they knew something. He raised his eyes and looked at Owen. 


“T can’t do it,” he said. “I’m sorry but I can’t. The truth is 
it simply isn’t a business proposition putting good young sheep on 
that farm of yours. It’s too starvation poor. You’ll do better 
to carry on with old scrubbers. You deserve a better farm but 
there it is; I’m sorry.” 

Owen got up to go. “The man who sold me the place hadn’t 
got so much to say about the land being poor,” he said bitterly. 


“Yes I know all about that but you must admit that I had noth- 
ing to do with it.” : 

“That’s so Mr. Holwell. It was done before you came here and 
I know you don’t go in for these sort of games but it was a man 
from your firm all the same.” 


Owen walked slowly and heavily out of the office, staring at 
the floor. 


CHAPTER II. 


’ Out of the terminal face of a glacier in the Southern Alps a tor- 
rent of water gushed and searched its way through the hills towards 
the sea., It rushed boisterously through narrow gorges, its surface 
crowned with dancing wavelets, or hurled itself violently over great 
rocks in cascades that burst into white foam. It checked its wild 
career to flow sedately over wide alluvial flats, drawing tributaries 
from a vast watershed -on either side until it left the ranges 
altogether and spread itself wastefully over a wide bed on the plains. 
Old beyond human concept of time the river had flowed on un- 
named for a million centuries till men came to live on its banks and 
called it the Waimoana. Just before it made its final escape from 
the hills it ran deep and narrow between banks of hard rock. Here 
it was crossed by a bridge of a single span. The economy of mater- 
ial made by choosing this spot soon became obvious to anyone who 
went a little way down stream for once beyond the prison of its 
gorge the river broke into many streams that changed their courses 
with every flood. 


Opposite the bridge, along the Waimoana’s southern bank, the 
little town of Rangitira spread itself loosely and untidily in a long 
‘narrow strip of habitation. At least that was how it appeared at 
a distance: The strip ‘bulged in the middle where the shops and 
‘offices stood. Here there were a-few two-storied buildings and 
here a few short streets ran at right angles to the main thorough- 
ia 
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fare along which Rangitira was built; but they were of no conse- 
quence; only the main street was of any consequence. The business 
quarter did not extend far. To the west it gave way to the well- 
painted red and green-roofed houses of tradesmen and their better- 
paid assistants, bank clerks and stock agents. To the east, a tradi- 
tionally unfashionable quarter, it merged more gradually into dis 
reputable looking four-roomed cottages with rusty iron roofs and 
potato patches instead of gardens in front of them. The east end 
was not important. It was a shabby, attenuated, disappointed end. 
What little self-repect it retained it drew from the fact that the rail- 
way-line, running inland from the coast, expired in its midst. As 
if exhausted by its journey the line stopped before it had quite 
reached its destination and the town had come reluctantly to meet 
it. The deep silence of a perfect peace hung over the station build 
ings and goods sheds for about twenty three hours and thirty minutes 
out of the twenty-four. A train lumbered slowly in once a day 
and disturbed the tranquility of the scene. The railway was suf- 
fering from a mortal wound received at the hands of motor trans- 
port. Every year the wound gaped wider and seemed less likely 
to heal yet it was the railway that had been, many years ago, the 
cause of the greatness of Rangitira. 


In pioneer days a coach-road ran to the foothills and then stop- 
ped at what is now the sight of the town post-office. The road 
tapped the great area of hill country that lay in the watershed of 
the Waimoana and its terminus was therefore a place of some im- 
portance. The roving eye of one, Michael Donovan, lit upon. it, 
and immediately saw just how important ‘it'was. He bought a sec- 
tion of land there and built a public-house; then he built a store. 
Other people came and settled close by. Very soon they built a 
church. It was made of wood with a thatched roof. Viewed from 
a distance it bore a positively sacrilegious likeness to the public- 
house, ‘but that was nobody’s fault. There was no very wide choice 
of building materials. 


In the eighteen-seventies the New Zealand: Taber began 
to make roads and railways. “Open up the country” was the cry. 
Members of Parliament scrambled for the loose ends of the railways, 
wanting them for their own constituencies. Michael Donovan 
approached the member for Waimoana county. Would he endeav- 
our to get a branch-line made to connect Rangitira with the coast? 
Certainly the member would. His-heart and soul were already 
in the project but even if this had not been so he would never have 
dared. to offend so powerful a constituent. Donovan was the un- 
érowned king of Rangitira. He was not only the pub and store- 
keeper but the postmaster as well. He held the runholders of the 
back country in the hollow of his hand. He could make their 
drovers and teamsters drunk and he could see that:their mail went 
astray. The more local inhabitants were under his thumb as well. 
He could dilute their whisky and arrange matters so that their bread 


tasted of kerosene. In course of time the railway arrived at—or 
very close to—Rangitira. The place began to grow. Owing to the 


introduction of a new building material its growth was all the more 
rapid. Incalculable is the debt that civilisation owes to corrugated 
iron. The old church disappeared; so did the old pub and store. 
The new buildings rattled when the wind blew and looked like great 
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square tins but they were put up in half the time it took to erect 
the old thatched ones. They personified the spirit of progress. As 
the settlement grew into a town the inhabitants began to demand 
that a bridge be built over the river to connect Rangitira with the 
country to the north. The bridge was built and then the settlers in — 
the back country petitioned that a road be made leading up the Wai- 
moana valley. This was done too. 


Donovan gave up his store.. A new man came along and squeez- 
ed him out. He was no. longer postmaster either. A real one had 
been installed in a new brick post-office; but Donovan built a new 
public-house of wood and corrugated iron with four times as much 
standing-room at the bar as the old:one had had. 


- A land boom began and he caught the prevailing fever. About 
three miles from the town there was a block of two thousand acres 
that had been neglected by other buyers. It looked much greener 
than the surrounding country and Donovan bought it because it 
reminded ‘him of his native land. The boom did not last long. It 
came to a sudden and disastrous end. Prices for wool and livestock 
fell; incomes disappeared and men were out of work. Donovan’s 
bar was often empty. His farm still reminded him of Old Ireland 
but that was all it did-for him. Years passed by and times did not 
improve. Many of his neighbours went bankrupt or sold every- 
thing they-had for what it would fetch and sailed for Australia, 
but he, held grimly. on, waiting for the tide to turn... It turned at 
last. A new Liberal Government began to carry out a policy of 
subdivision and settlement of the land. They wanted to buy up 
private estates for subdivision and. Donovan offered them his at first. 
They-were not very keen but he was not asking a large price and 
besides he had been such a useful man _ to the party—such a splendid 
liberal—that at last. an agreement was reached. 


“A-lucky man to get rid of such a’ starvation poor block,” .said 
the neighbouring farmers; but he was luckier still when his hotel 
was burnt to the ground a few days later. In fact his good fortune 
was really extraordinary. _ Owing to the heroic efforts of Mr. and 
Mrs..Donovan everything of any value was saved from the fiercely 
‘burning building and stacked in the back garden: Except for the 
proprietors the hotel.was empty of human: beings on the night of 
‘the fire. ‘Several willing helpers turned up and were. at once des- 
patched to:-summon the fire brigade but every single member of that 
body happened to be out of town. 


“It was a strange coincidence—a very strange coincidence” said 
the insurance agent who came down to investigate. He said it in 
a very nasty way but he could do no more. His firm paid Dono- 
van a large sum by way of insurance and soon afterwards the hotel- 
keeper left the scene of his early triumphs and sailed for Australia. 
Donovan himself was soon forgotten but his name was immortalised. 
The Government subdivided his estate and leased or sold the farms 
to settlers. Having done so they gave a sigh of satisfaction—a 

"deep sigh of bureaucratic bliss—and felt that they had solved a prob- 
lem. In this they were mistaken. They had created a problem. 


CHAPTER III. 


The land on Donovans Settlement was poor and sour. Beneath 
the shallow layer of soil was a pan of sticky clay which prevented 
the surface water from draining away. Stock simply would not do 
on it; weeds grew quickly and crops slowly. Those who could, 
got out of their holdings as quickly as possible by selling them to 
strangers from other districts. The place began to get a name for 
ruining everyone who went there. An aura of poverty and failure 
hung over it.. Even the approach to it gave you a warning of what 
to expect when you got there. The two roads that led out of 
Rangitira, east to the sea and west to the mountains, were honest- 
to-God, useful, hard-working roads that looked you straight in the 
face but the road that led south to Donovans Settlement slunk away 
over the downs like a bad character on a questionable errand. It 
left the town under the pretence of being a street, but long before 
it reached the Settlement it had degenerated into a grassy track. 
Unkempt and dishevelled it strayed on past the settler’s houses until, 
as if suddenly realising that it had gone on beyond its destination, 
it came to an abrupt end. 


But it was only the failure of man to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment that gave the place an air of shoddiness. It was by no 
means without natural beauty. The Settlement lay among foothills 
at the end of a mountain range that turned a shoulder to the cold 
south-east rains and into this shoulder ran a high lying valley, 
densely wooded. When the sky was overcast the bush looked sombre 
and forbidding and there seemed to be a warning in the rustle of 
its dark green foliage; but on cloudless days, when the morning 
sun shone into the valley, its mood changed. With a sudden tran- 
sition, as from gloom to light or from sorrow to joy, the bush threw 
off its sullen scowl and arrayed itself in a gorgeous mantle of glit- 
tering, shimmering leaves. 


Marley’s Mistake—the name by which Owen usually referred 
to his residence in moments of depression—was a low four-roomed 
cottage built of weather-board with an unpainted iron roof. The 
woodwork had once been painted some sort of vermillion shade but 
time had reduced it to a washy faded pink. It was shut off from 
the road by a huge untrimmed gorse hedge which was beginning to 
throw prickly branches over the small front gate that led through 
it, forcing anyone who entered to squirm his body like an oriental 
dancer to avoid getting pricked. The branches over the gate were 
tiresome but the overgrown fence was useful for it sheltered the 
front of the house from southerly gales. The house was built fac- 
ing the south because at the time of its construction there had been 
a profound conviction in the minds of colonial builders that all 
houses must face the road. Behind it a few bulbous looking fruit 
trees grew and behind them again stood an iron shed. One section 
of it faced away from the house; it was open all along the front and 
it was used for housing a dray and other farm implements. The 
other part of the shed was closed in. It was partially filled with 
sacks of chaff, oats, potatoes, etc. It had a dank musty smell and 
the mice were having a glorious time in it. In the paddock beyond 
the shed a few scattered clumps of native trees grew. Owen had 
always used it for the cows and had never attempted to plough it. 
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The trees were the survivors of a forest that had been partly cleared. 
If you walked a little way across the cow paddock you came to the 
real bush growing away up the steep hill side but that was beyond 
Owen’s boundary fence. 


Dora Marley stood on the verandah, listening. As her ears 
caught the distant sound of horses’s hoofs and rattling wheels she 
went back into the house and placed a kettle on the stove; after 
which she went into the bedroom and looked at herself in the glass. 
Patting an untidy mass of hair she sighed as if she found the task of 
putting it straight a hopeless one. Her prettiness was fading but 
she seldom had leisure to indulge in the luxury of brooding over the 
ravages of time. Long ago she had had one of those pink and white 
complexions which often go with fair hair and blue eyes—complex- 
ions which the New Zealand sun and wind seem to delight in turn- 
ing to a blowsy red. Her hands were puffy and chapped from 
washing dishes and her figure was losing its shape. Hard work 
was playing havoc with its curves, straightening, flattening them out 
and leaving only bulges in their place. But Dora had never assist- 
ed the natural processes of bodily decay by allowing herself to be- 
come discontented. The small world of Donovan’s Settlement pro- 
vided her with all, or very nearly all, she asked of life. Having 
little imagination she was never tortured by dreams of better things. 
If her good looks were fast disappearing she seldom went out and 
saw other women with whom she might compare herself unfavour- 
ably and the charms of the other settlers wives were not such as to 
arouse her envy. 


Smiling at herself in the glass with a gesture of comic despair 
she turned away and walked back to the verandah, arriving there 
just in time to greet her husband as he walked up the path. She 
watched him anxiously as he approached. “How did you get on?” 
she asked. 3 

Owen masked his feelings behind a broad but rather unconvinc- 
ing smile. “Good,” he replied. ‘Everyone breaking their necks to 
lend me money.” He caught her by the shoulders and pushed her 
into the house. : 

“He’s overdoing it,” she thought. ‘Things aren’t right.” 

As if conscious that his little bit of acting had not been entirely 


succesful Owen asked her a string of questions about other things 
and then went out to milk his cows. 


At tea time that night he told her the whole story. He was 
cheerful and spoke lightly of the matter. When the meal was over 
he settled down to’ read the paper in an easy chair by the kitchen 
window. After she had washed up Dora emptied out a pile of worn 
socks onto the kitchen table and began to darn them. When the 
daylight failed she lit an oil-lamp and placed it so that both she and 
Owen could see what they were doing. Neither of them spoke and 
the silence was only broken by the creaking of loose floorboards that 
caved in beneath the worn linoleum whenever Dora trod on them. 
The lamp lit up the middle of the room and threw grotesque shadows 
of her moving fingers against the wall. The paper slid out of Owen’s 
hands and fell to the floor. He made no movement to pick it up 
but sat rigidly in the same position as if he had not noticed it slip- 
ping out of his grasp. Once or twice Dora looked up at him anxi- 
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ously. His features were settling into hard lines and his hands were 
clenched into fists. The polished shiny look of his knuckles showed 
how violently his fingers were being driven into the palms of his 
hands. : 


“Owen,” said Dora sharply, “You must’nt get like that.’ 


' His taut muscles relaxed. He gave a deep sigh and passed his 
hand quickly before his eyes as if brushing something away. Gra- 
dually the grim look cleared from his face like something being 
wiped slowly from a slate. 


It was a long time now since Owen had got into the habit of 
brooding over anything that went wrong and tracing out the cause 
to its source—such a long time that he could not remember when he 
had first begun to do it. It might be only a very little thing such 
as a neighbour’s cow getting through his boundary fence or an im- 
plement breaking down when he was working with it. Often the 
was not upset at the time but later on, when work was over, he 
would begin to think it all out and follow up curious slender threads 
of evidence. He had only to think long enough to trace the trouble 
back to some human agency. It was quite extraordinary how the 
pieces of the puzzle would fit together. Everything always turned 
out. to be the fault of somebody—somebody malicious and spiteful 
who plotted against him. The thinnest evidence was enough for 
him to build up a case upon. That was, of course, as long as he 
had sufficient time and was not interrupted. ' The more he thought 
it out the more guilty and hateful the malicious agent began to 
appear. With the criminal arraigned and condemned before the tri- 
bunal of his own mind, cold fury would gradually take possession 
of him: The corners of his mouth would contract into a tight lipped 
grin and four white spots would show up on the knuckles of either 
clenched fist. No one but Dora knew of these moods and she not 
only knew of them but understood how to deal with them. He had 
told her all about his tiresome weakness years ago and she had soon 
found that if.she broke into his meditations and showed him what he 
was doing he would soon be laughing at himself for a fool. She did 
not recognise this peculiarity of his as an ailment either physical 
or mental, but merely as a bad habit of which she hoped one day to 
cure him. 


“Whoever were you getting worked up about then?” she asked. 

“Oh no one much,” he answered, smiling broadly as if nothing 
had ever troubled his mind. As he got up and stretched himself 
shadows on the wall performed a ghostly imitation of his movements. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Before coming. to live in Rangitira, Amos Hawthorne had been 
a general storekeeper in Dunedin... His father had given him a 
strict, religious upbringing, in the process of which he had thrashed 
him frequently and severely. Curiously enough he did not dislike 
his father for this but reserved his disapproval for those who did not 
bring their children up in the same way. He was grateful to his 
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father for having flogged him into righteousness and morality but 
he was still more grateful when he died, leaving £1000 to his son. 


With this tidy little sum in his pocket Amos left his old! home 
at the north end of the town and set up a general store in a pros- 
perous new suburb in another quarter. The suburb was inhabited 
principally by clerks and the employees of large shops who had a 
reputation for respectability to keep up and who would do anything 
to avoid running into debt. Amos put his heart and soul into the 
business. He spent nothing on pleasure and neither smoked nor 
drank. . He was always neatly dressed in a dark grey suit but that 
was not to be classed as self-indulgence; it was good business and 
he always looked upon his tailor’s bill as money spent on the welfare 
of the establishment. His prices were moderate—no one had ever 
been able to accuse him of overcharging his customers—and he had 
no bad debts. From the very beginning he made it a rule to sue 
anyone who did not pay him, however small the sum that was owing. 
In the suburb it came to be accepted as an unwritten law that 
Hawthorne’s bill must be paid at all costs. 


He was always studiously polite to any woman who came into 
his shop. A few merry old souls complained that he was like an 
iceberg but even they, when pressed, had to admit that this was pre- 
ferable to his being too familiar. He made up for this shortcoming 
—if shortcoming it was—by never failing to remember something 
about every one of his customers—the goods they were in 
the habit of buying, the names of their children and the 
complaints they. suffered) from. He was not in the habit 
of entertaining private visitors or of paying visits himself 
and out of the mystery that enwrapped his home life there 
grew up a body of unconfirmed tradition. He had never mar- 
ried and a tale floated about concerning his celibacy. No one had 
ever managed to trace the story—of which there were several ver- 
sions—to its source. All versions, however, agreed upon the main 
points. Long ago, when he was a very young man living at the 
north end of the town, Amos had been engaged to a girl. The day of 
the wedding had been fixed and the bridegroom had appeared punc- 
tually on time at the church. There he had! waited for hours and hours 
until news reached him that his betrothed had. gone off with another 
man—not even with a righteous man but with a wastrel and a pro- 
fligate. Since that day Amos had been studiously polite to all 
women who were, or were likely to become, his customers, but noth- 
ing more. 


With no wife or family to support his expenses were very small. 
Year after year he saved money and invested it in other concerns. 
He did not care to expand his own business for that would have 
meant employing assistants and he distrusted his fellow men. About 
the time of his sixtieth birthday he announced to his astonished cus- 
tomers that he was selling out and leaving them. He did not say 
where he was going but soon after this announcement his place in 
the store was taken by a fat jovial man with a waxed moustache. 
Later on an unconfirmed report said that Amos had gone to live iin 
the country. 


On arriving in Rangitira he lost no time in coming forward as a 
pillar of the Church of England. He gained a reputation for right- 
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eousness and became a member of the vestry. His secluded way of 
life earned him the kind of respect that is conceded to one who 
brooks no familiarity. His spare frame and ascetic face were great- 
ly admired by a number of old ladies. Mrs. Hartly thought he look- 
ed like one of the prophets. Mrs. Bennington said he had classic 
features. Mrs. Hartly may have been right; there is no means of 
judging. His abundant grey hair and hard grey eyes lent him a 
kind of patriarchal dignity but his features were scarcely classic. 
His hatchet face was altogether too long; the hook of his nose came 
too low down and his chin was too narrow and protruding. The 
younger and wilder elements had neither respect for his habits nor 
admiration for his appearance. They did not like him, nor he them. 
He openly disapproved of almost every form of amusement and the 
sound of their hilarity aroused his anger. Why had not their fathers 
thrashed them more often? A quotation from the Bible was always 
ready on his lips to clinch an argument or to reprove an evildoer. 
He was word perfect in all those passages of the sacred book which 
seem to confirm the rights of private property or to promise punish- 
ment for the wicked. The sinners of Rangitira were not well- 
versed in theological controversy otherwise they might have pointed 
out to him that there were many passages in the scriptures counsel- 
ling charity and mercy. Instead they jeered at him or abused him 
or endeavoured to keep the discussion on a purely secular basis. 


Wishing to have his money where he could keep a personal eye 
on it he realised on his Dunedin holdings and reinvested in - 
mortgages on both town and country properties in and about Rangi- 
tira. In town his money was well invested; in the country not so 
well. He was ignorant about land and had to trust to others. In 
doing so he made it quite clear to his agents that he did not trust 
them at all with the result that he was not so well served as he 
might have been. For instance £1000 of his money was lent on 
Owen Marley’s farm. Since lending it he had been warned that 
no farm on Donovan’s was a good security, but after his interest had 
been paid regularly for several years he was beginning to think that 
after all he had not made a mistake. 


In the early years of his retirement time hung heavily on Amos’ 
hands and he spent much of it wandering up and down Rangitira’s 
main street. Wandering is not quite the right word to use for he 
moved briskly, keeping up at least the appearance of having import- 
ant work to do. He despised loiterers and would have undergone 
almost any inconvenience to avoid being thought a loiterer. Of 
course it was difficult at first because actually he had very little 
to do. After having walked into several shops and bought nothing, 
entered several ‘offices without having any business to discuss, he 
would rack his ‘brains to know what to do next and sometimes, 
unable to think of anything, he would be driven home at a brisk 
walk, hustled off the streets by his own fear of being seen loitering. 
Gradually an absorbing new interest came into his life and the bur- 
den of his leisure became lighter. It is impossible to say exactly 
when he began to concentrate his energies on finding out things 
about people but no doubt the habit grew out of certain strong views 
he held. 


Amos hated all kinds of vice but even more strongly he hated 
debtors who would not or could not pay their debts. He looked 
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upon borrowers as an inferior class from whom civility and humility 
as well as prompt payment were due. As long as they were careful 
to render unto Caesar the things which be Caesar’s their existence 
should be tolerated, but if they did not pay what they owed then they 
had the right to just as much food as would keep them alive and 
just as many clothes as would save them from being had up for in- 
decent exposure—nothing more. Suspecting that many of the in- 
habitants of Rangitira, who owed money. they could not pay, were 
maintaining a standard of living to which they were not entitled, 
Amos decided to devote the rest of his life to finding out as much 
as possible on the subject. In the carrying out of this self-imposed 
task he had to contend with certain grave disadvantages. As has 
already been mentioned he was not popular and his manner was 
not sympathetic enough to inspire confidence. Being a strict tee- 
totaller he refused to enter a public-house under any pretext, thereby 
denying himself a fruitful field of enquiry. He had to prosecute his 
search for information almost entirely among the lending classes 
and even there he had to walk tactfully and carefully. After years 
of hard work he had amassed.a vast store of information. but had 
never yet found an opportunity of putting it to any definite use. 
Indeed there were dark moments in his life when he felt that it 
might never be of any use to him at all; nevertheless it gave him 
great satisfaction to know so much about the state of his poorer 
neighbours finances, and he spent many a happy hour revelling in 
moral indignation at the iniquities he saw going on around him. 


Times were very hard in the early months of the year 1931 and 
Amos was busier than ever. Besides watching over the welfare of 
the whole community he’had one or two problems of his own that 
required very careful attention. His forehead was wrinkled up 
into lines that waved in the middle like brackets used for enclosing 
figures on paper as he turned: into Bodgers Bros. store engaged on 
a rather delicate mission. 


Bodgers Bros. was the largest general store in Rangitira. Built 
of cement it stood in ageless strength surrounded by houses of wood 
that were doomed to early decay. On either side of it the pavement 
was uncovered, but Bodgers Bros’. threw out a protective verandah 
along its whole frontage so that customers might feel they had 
reached a haven of refuge even before they had gone inside 
the shop. The. two Bodgers had appeared on the scene 
when the town was very young and Donovan was its uncrowned 
king. They had encroached on his preserves, underselling him and 
nearly starving themselves to death in the process. He had at last 
given way and withdrawn into the fastnesses of his pub, leaving the 
field open to them. They had had other rivals and once it looked 
as if they would go down before Hamlin and Sons as Donovan had 
gone down before them, but about this time the elder Bodger—the 
unprogressive one—had died, leaving the business in the hands of 
his younger brother whom he had always looked upon as a danger- 
ous visionary. 


The surviving Bodger was a man of ideas far ahead of his time. 
He had divided up the store into departments and increased the 
frontage of the shop after which he had put in large plate-glass 
windows and showed the town that. window-dressing was an. art. 
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Instead of looking through a few small dirty panes at a nondescript 
pile of boot-boxes, biscuit tins, reels of cotton, shirts, socks, trousers, 
and garden tools, the townspeople saw carefully arranged’ assort- 
ments of clothing, hardware, groceries, etc., each in its separate 
department. The progressive Bodger had reaped the reward of his 
prescience and was, at the time Amos entered the shop, a compara- 
tively rich man. Increasing age did not prevent him frorn still mov- 
ing with the times and, while casting about to see how he could once 
-more go out to meet the future half-way, his eye had lit upon the 
motor-car. He had sold several of the earlier types on commission 
and was now agent for the Dodge, but his curiously indirect methods 
of going to work hindered him from doing much business. He 
would spend months, if necessary years, in preparing his victim’s 
mind for the purchase of a car, dropping incomprehensible hints and 
throwing out strange suggestions that appeared to have no bearing 
on anything in particular. In fact he would approach his prospec- 
tive customers so: gradually and warily that in most cases they did 
not even realise what he was driving at and some other agent, mak- 
ing less circuitous advances, would bring off a deal under his nose. 
But this did not worry Mr. Bodgers. He was rich enough to go on 
experimenting with his own theories without having to worry about 
their financial success. He would rather fail altogether than suc- 
ceed by the usual commonplace methods and he liked to find himself 
up against a difficult task. The more intractable, mean and obstin- 
ate the subject of experiment, and the less he wanted to buy a motor- — 
car, the better Mr. Bodgers enjoyed trying to sell him one. 


He was a long lanky creature and though well over seventy 
years of age he moved about the’shop in a series of sudden darts or 
short rushes, usually preferring to outflank the person or object he 
was approaching and then to turn upon them suddenly. He wore 
spectacles with very strong lenses so that when you looked through 
them into his eyes you got the impression of staring into deep semi- 
transparent pools of water. 


Sitting in this glassed-in office he saw Amos Hawthorne push 
open the swinging doors leading in from the street and come towards 
him. From out of the unfathomable depths of the deep still pools 
behind the powerful lenses of Mr. Bodger’s spectacles a gleam flash- 
ed to the surface. For the fraction of a second it lit up his eyes 
and then passed away. 


Simulating haste Amos made as if. he would pass the office by 
without so much as looking in but when abreast of it he stopped 
short as if he had just remembered something. At that moment he 
caught the eye of Mr. Bodgers who cordially beckoned him in. 


“Good morning, Mr. Bodgers,” he said, assuming his most 
affable manner. ‘You look free from care but you must have a lot 
to worry you in these hard times.” © 


“The times aren’t good,” said Mr. Bodgers “but they were just 
as bad forty years ago and we got through them all right, so I 
suppose we shall again. We've got.all sorts of advantages now that 
we hadn’t got them. Sit down won’t you.” 


“Advantages”! echoed Amos, subsiding into the chair offered 
him, “I can’t see what advantages: we’ve gained since then but I 
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can see one grave disadvantage that a lot of us suffer from and that’s 
lack of honesty in money matters. Wherever I go I see nothing 
but people spending all they’ve got on pleasure and leaving their 
debts unpaid. Why, only yesterday—” 


“We have one great advantage all the same,” said Mr. Bodgers, 
breaking in. ‘‘We have speed. Forty years ago it was different. 
We had trains its true but now we’ve got other machines as well— 
aeroplanes for instance, not to speak of motor-cars and—” ‘ 


It was Amos’ turn to break into the conversation. “Motor- 
cars”! he almost shouted, “Why they’re just the very things that are 
going to ruin us. Here we’ve got everyone spending all their money 
on motor-cars when they ought to be paying their debts. Motor-cars 
don’t make money for you. They drain it away.” 


“You must take the long view” said Mr. Bodgers calmly. “Speed 
can do all sorts of things to help us if its rightly used. Only the 
other day I read of a case in. the paper where a doctor flew to visit 
a patient in the backblocks of North Auckland. If the doctor had 
had to go by any other way the patient would have died. Besides 
that, look at the way our mails are delivered in the country districts 
in less than a quarter of the time it took in the old horse days. Look 
at the way our goods can be sent to distant markets that were once 
inaccessible.” 3 


Amos was not impressed; besides the conversation had! been 
turned away from the channel in which he wanted it to flow. “I 
can’t say I agree with you. I think that cars are just a luxury that 
many people could do without—but to get back to what I was say- 
ing—only yesterday that man Marley came to me and said he 
couldn’t pay his half-year’s interest. I asked him what he was 
going to do about it and he didn’t seem to know. When I asked 
him what plans he’d made for cutting down his living expenses he 
just grinned and said they wouldn’t be living expenses at all if they 
were cut much lower. He seemed to think the whole affair was a 
joke. I don’t see how speed is going to help me here.” 


“You never know. It might. Buy hima tractor and see. He’d 
do three times as much work with it as he does with horses and 
would soon be able to pay you.” Mr. Bodgers smiled, partly be- 
cause he did not expect his suggestion to be taken seriously and 
partly because he saw that Amos was getting slightly.nettled. It 
was by no means part of his plan to exasperate his visitor. 


Amos tried to smile too but the attempt merely resulted in a 
ghastly contortion of his features. To smile and to think of his 
half-year’s interest simultaneously was a task beyond his ability. 


“I didn’t realise you were in fun; you kept such a straight face. But 


to go on with what I was talking about I think that this absolute 
lack of morality in money matters is a great danger to all of us with 
a stake in the country and I think its high time we got togéthér to 
protect ourselves. Now this man Marley for instance—I don’t know 
what he spends elsewhere or even what other debts he owes. He 
may owe you a lot for all I know.” Amos paused! a moment to see 
if any information was forthcoming but Mr. Bodgers appeared to be 
waiting eagerly to hear what he had to say. - “If I knew what he 
owed you and you knew what he owed me it would be a great help 
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to us both. You see now what I mean about all us business men 
getting together to help each other.” 


“Yes I see what you mean. _ A sort of creditors’ union which I 
suppose would have to elect some sort of executive. If the move- 
ment were extended it would become immensely powerful but it 
would have to be organised by a capable man.” Mr. Bodgers gazed 
dreamily over Amos’ head then suddenly lowered his eyes and look- 
ed him squarely in the face. ‘‘You’d be the very man to do the job 
yourself,” he exclaimed with rising enthusiasm. “It would take you 
a long time and you’d have to travel the country from end to end. 
How extraordinarily interesting that would be! The only difficulty 
I can see is that you’d find the travelling very tiring. Catching 


_trains and service cars is such an awful business. Its far nicer to 


be able to go your own way in your own time.” 


“Your ideas are a bit big for me,” said Amos, shaking his head. 
Inwardly he was becoming impatient with Mr. Bodgers for wander- 
ing away on a line of his own just when he thought he was bringing 
him to the point. ‘The old man must be getting quite childish,” 
he thought. “I’m glad I haven’t broken up like that.” Then he 
added aloud “I. wasn’t thinking of an organisation—just a private 
arrangement between us. . For instance if I knew that Marley was 
running up debts with other people as well I should know how to 
act.” 


Mr. Bodgers looked at the lines on Amos’ face and pitied him. 
He must getting quite an old man—well over seventy—and yet he 
had got nothing out of life but a hoard of money that was a great 
worry to him. For a moment the two men sat silent in mutual con- 
templation of the ravages that time had made in each of them, then 
Mr. Bodgers said: 


“Yes, it must be very difficult for you and I wish I could help 
you. In fact I shall very much look forward to finding the oppor- 
tunity of helping you.” He paused for a moment and then went on 
speaking slowly and! thoughtfully as if, his ideas were gradually be- 
coming clear in his mind as he spoke. “It has always struck me 
that you’re a man who ought to move in a wider circle. You stay 
at home too much and in consequence only a few of us get the bene- 
fit of your ideas. I think you owe it to the community that you 
should move about more and meet more people in other districts. 
Of course you’d have to make some: arrangements for getting about 
because you can’t go very far on foot or on a bicycle. In fact now 
I come to think of it this is another case where speed might be a 
great help.” 


Amos took his leave and walked briskly down the main street 
to prosecute further inquiries, wondering meanwhile how so stupid 
an old man could have amassed a fortune. 


Mr. Bodgers sat in his office smiling faintly to himself. 
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CHAPTER VY. ‘ 


Reuben Luxmore had sold the team of horses with which he 
used to plough his sour, water-logged acres. For many years he 
had gone on trying, convinced that when a normal season came along 
his crops would yield and his stock would fatten. Years passed 
by and mo season proved to be normal for something always hap- 
pened to destroy his hopes. Too much rain or too much frost, a 
late spring or a wet summer brought him a bad lambing or spoilt 
his crops. One day a revelation came to Reuben Luxmore. He 
was not che sort of man to whom inspiration came frequently; in 
fact this was the first experience of its kind he had ever had. He 
was driving his horses home after work one evening when a voice 
that dropped from the sky whispered in his ear, ‘‘There’s no such 
-bloody thing as a normal season in these parts.” How truly the 
voice spoke and what an ass he had been not to have perceived it 
years ago! He sold his team, as has already been related, and took 
things easy. He did no more agricultural work but grazed as many 
sheep and cattle as his farm would carry. Popular prejudice has it 
that such a course leads to immediate ruin but it does not do so in 
every case. It did not do so in the case of Reuben Luxmore. In 
the first place he was practically ruined before revelation came to 
him. Secondly his creditors saw no object in turning him out. His 
position was such that there was nothing to be gained by doing so 
and it was doubtful whether any one else could have been persuaded 
to take his place. Thirdly, if he produced less at the same time he 
spent less and had more time to go out and earn money at highly- 
paid jobs such as harvesting and shearing. 


Some of the other settlers at Donovans accepted Reuben as their 
prophet and gave up the struggle with the soil. That is to say they 
gave up working hard to obtain any return from it but what it gave 
freely—and that was very little—they accepted gladly. The settlers 
split up into two factions and became either Reubenites or con- 
scientious farmers in much the same way as the Greek philosophers 
of the fourth century B.C. became either Epicureans or Stoics. 
Reuben was probably the only man on Donovans who had either the 
time or the inclination to lead anew movement. To begin with he 
was a bachelor and his movements were not hindered by the ties of 
home life. He loved visiting for visiting’s sake but the great interest 
of his life lay in the dissemination of news. It did not matter to 
him whether the tidings were good or bad:—he had the ideally objec- 
tive attitude towards news that one expects to find in editors of 
newspapers—but he preferred them to be dramatic. In a State that 
had adopted the principle of organised vocational guidance he would 
probably have been a journalist. There was nothing he liked better 
than to spend the morning paying a round of calls on his neighbours, 
drinking tea with them and requiting their hospitality with startling 
information. 


About a month after the day when Amos Hawthorne and Mr. 
Bodgers had talked at cross purposes in the glassed-in office of the 
latter, Reuben sat in Ned Aitken’s kitchen with a cup of tea in his 
hand. He was a little man with eager childish eyes and a long upper 
lip covered by a dark moustache that ran down to a point at each 
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corner of his mouth. He had just finished speaking and was watch- 
ing to see the effect of his words on his audience with such absorp- 
tion that he was spilling tea on the floor without noticing what he 
was doing. Ned Aitken was engaged in taking in what had just 
been said to him. He was slow of comprehension and it took time 
to sink in. His wife stood in the middle of the room, her hands on 
her broad hips, waiting to obey a familiar impulse to begin speaking 
at exactly the same moment as her husband. Ned was stout and 
past middle age. His heavy weather-beaten features were to 30me 
extent both hidden and protected by a large walrus moustache that 
appeared to have been nibbled away in the middle. The butt of a 
hand-rolled cigarette protruded from under the nibbled-away part. 
. There was always an extinct cigarette-end in Ned’s mouth, sticking 
to his upper lip and wobbling up and down while he talked. It had 
-hardly ever been seen alight and some of his neighbours said that 
the same butt served its purpose from one year’s end to another. 
Others maintained that he did light it sometimes, pointing out as 
proof that his moustache was burnt away in the middle. 


“Well, ivll be a great thing for us if its true,” said Ned, and the 
cigarette-end beat time to his words. 


“Course its true. Rube’s not a liar.” Mrs. Aitken spoke or 
rather shouted these words, beginning and ending her remark almost 
exactly at the same time that her husband began and ended his. As 
if to emphasise what she had just said she advanced towards him 
truculently, sticking out her immense chest. There was something 
menacing in the way in which Mrs. Aitken thrust her bosom forward 
when moving to the attack. Ned’s eyelids flickered nervously like 
those of one who stands boldly on the edge of a station platform 
when the express roars in but he gave no other sign of having heard 
what she said. 


“Where’s Amy?” he asked. 


As if in answer to his question the door opened and a girl came 
into the room. Amy Aitken stood looking at them, smiling broadly 
but saying nothing. From the expression on her face it seemed 
that she was about to make a joke or recount some amusing experi- 
ence but she said never a word. ‘The others made no acknowledge- 
ment of her smile but remained perfectly serious. They knew that 
it meant nothing whatever—that it was an empty sign written across 
her face for weal or woe and fixed there in perpetuity. 

“Tea’s getting cold,” said Ned. 

. Amy lurched forward and sat down. She was a huge shapeless 
creature, a large, loose, soft edition of her mother. Between the 
two women there was one of those family likenesses which strike 
one most strongly at first sight but which disappear on closer exam- 
ination or better-acquaintance. Girls did not usually stay on the 
Settlement. If they did not marry they found work in shops or in 
domestic service but nearly all of them went away. Only Amy stay 
ed on. She was so sadly lacking in physical attractions that no 
one could imagine. her as being subject to the emotions that affect 
the hearts of more desirable women. It is generally assumed that 
passion only rends those bosoms that are shapely—that the unlov- 
able do not love—and indeed to think of Amy as the subject or 
object of affection or.sexual desire was laughable. The very idea 
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was a joke but so inherent in human nature is the longing for 
romance that even Amy’s name had not been left alone by the voice 
of gossip. Donovans Settlement was a barren field for anyone 
in search of social notes but it seemed that some had to be found 
by hook or by crook. The search went on until at last the settlers 
found that a love-affair was ‘going on in their midst. It interested 
them a great deal and amused them still more to hear the names of 
Reuben Luxmore and Amy Aitken coupled together. 


“Well, I must be moving on,” said Reuben, rising and putting 
his now empty cup down on the table. 

“Going to Marley’s?” 

“Yies, Pll be going there.” 

“Well, be good,” said Ned and his wife simultaneously. Amy 
blew thoughtfully into her tea but said nothing. 


. Reuben was well aware of the lovers role that had been assigned 
to him, in fact he was openly teased about it, but he neither acknow- 
ledged nor repudiated the charge. It suited him to be the subject of 
a story that gave him news value and importance. What Amy 
thought about it no one either knew or cared. Her joys and sorrows 
were hidden behind the impenetrable mask of a perpetual grin. 
Reuben was one of those men to whom sex means very little and his 
innocent admiration was all bestowed on a married woman. He 
thought that Dora Marley was the most wonderful, beautiful crea- 
ture in the world and he worshipped her openly and unashamedly 
before her husband with his eager childish eyes. Owen did not 
mind in the least. There was a sexless quality about the little 
man’s admiration that he perceived instinctively. Sometimes he | 
used to chaff Dora about her ‘boy friend’ and Dora would respond 
coyly. She knew that for Reuben she was an ideal, a work of art, 
what you will, but not a woman of flesh and blood to be desired as 
such. 


Although the two men belonged to different schools of thought 
they were great friends. Owen was a hard-working conscientious 
farmer who rather despised the followers of the Reubenite philo- 
sophy. Of the founder of that cult he made an exception although 
he chaffed him unmercifully about his laziness. Reuben did not 
mind this in the least. He was a frequent visitor at the Marleys and 
knew all about their affairs. Although he realised that Owen some- 
times made a tremendous and unnecessary fuss over unimportant 
trifles he knew nothing about the genesis of these outbursts or of the 
manner in which Owen prepared himself for them by torturing his 
mind into a state of fury. He passed it all off as being ‘Owen’s 
way. “Owen’s a bit funny about some things but you don’t want 
-to take any notice of that” he would say in vindication of his friend. 
It seemed strange that, coming into contact with the Marleys so 
often, he himself had never been the victim of one of Owen’s obses- 
sions but the truth was that Owen was far more likely to saddle his 
grievances upon absentees than upon those whom he saw daily. 
There was something about a personal association that cleared away 
the proofs of guilt and broke down the chain of evidence against 
the criminal. If Reuben had ever come under suspicion in the dark- 
est corner of Owen’s mind he had always appeared the next day 
and unwittingly established his own innocence. 
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When he arrived at the Marleys house Owen was at work on his 
cowshed with a hammer and nails in an endeavour to postpone, as . 
far as possible, the day when it must fall down. The noise he was 
making prevented him from hearing anyone approach and he was 
startled when a voice said, almost in his ear, “Have you heard the 
news?” 


He straightened his back and looked up. ‘God, you gave me a 
jump Rube. What do you come slinking up like that for?” 


“Have you heard the news?” repeated Reuben solemnly, making 
no attempt to excuse his unseen approach. 


“News! No! What is it?” 


“The Government has declared a moratorium. No one can 
sell us up now and we can stay here for keeps.” 


Reuben brought out this announcement in a suitably impressive 
manner and waited anxiously to see what effect it would have on 
Owen. Visiting Rangitira very early in the day he had bought a 
newspaper and as the mail did not reach the Settlement until the 
afternoon he found’ himself in sole possession of the most important 
piece of news. He was now spending a most enjoyable morning 
visiting all the settlers in turn, imparting the glad tidings to them 
in whatever way he thought suitable to their peculiar temperaments. 
The, Marleys were last on his calling-list, not because he considered 
them the least important but because he wanted to arrive there with 
his task complete and no further visits to make. _ 


Owen’s reception of the news was disappointing. ‘Where did 
you pick up that yarn?” he asked grinning broadly and crookedly. 
“More of those angel voices been telling you things?” 


Reuben’s mouth opened wide but the indignant reply on his lips 
was never uttered. 

“Could you manage a cup of tea Reuben?” said Dora’s voice. 
She had aproached silently from behind and now stood looking at 
him with amusement in her eyes. 


The hospitality of every house he had visited that morning had 
saturated Reuben’s system with tea but he smiled brightly at Dora 
and said: “Too right I could’, then he added, “What are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

“Tm not laughing. I was just wondering where you’d been 
before you came here.” 

“All round the place. What do you mean?” 

“You’ve been at Aitken’s. I can always tell when you’ve been 
there.” 

Reuben grinned awkwardly. ‘I’ve been all round the place I tell 
you. I——” 

“That poor girl,” said Dora, shaking her head. “You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.” She had grown quite serious and he 
wondered whether she was really in earnest. If she was he was 
quite ready to suit his mood to hers and be ashamed of himself for 
as long as was necessary. Seeing his bewilderment she changed! the 
subject. “What were you two arguing about when I came along?” 
she asked. : 
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Reuben’s slumbering indignation broke out afresh and he turned 
excitedly to Owen. “It’s true I tell you. It’s in this morning’s 
paper. They can’t sell us up and by the time the slump’s over we 
shall owe so much money they’ll have to keep us on to get any of 
it back. Here, read it for yourself.” 


Owen took the crumpled paper and began to read while Dora 
bustled about the kitchen, quite unimpressed by the importance of 
the occasion. Her sphere of interest was narrow and did not include 
politics. Never, to her knowledge, had any law been passed that 
had made the slightest difference to her life or to anyone else’s. 
Politics could be left to Owen. He could look after those sort of 
things as long as she looked after him. 


“Well Rulbe you seem to be right,” said Owen, handing back the 
paper, “and its good news too as long as the firm doesn’t stop our 
credit. . It wouldn’t be much fun getting turned out and having to 
look for a job now there isn’t any work offering.” 


“Why not do something to celebrate it?” You could do with a 


holiday Owen.” It was not at all clear in Dora’s mind what the 
good news was but she thought her husband had been working too 
hard lately. : ® 


“Could you spare a day. Rube?” asked Owen. 
This was a joke and all three of them-roared with laughter. 


“Then Ill tell you what. Let’s get up a pig shoot. I haven’t 
been out for months and the pigs are getting thick about here. One 
of them’s been rooting about in my cow paddock. Will you do the 
organising part of it?” 


“Trust me,” said Reuben. 


No attempt had ever been made to burn out the bush at Dono- 
vans for even if fire could have been persuaded to spread through 
the damp foliage the land thus cleared would have been of little 
use for grazing as it faced the cold south-east. Most of the trees 
were scrubby stunted things that would never grow to full size or 
be of any use for timber. The bush had been spared both axe and 
flame and a dense undergrowth made it almost impassible. ‘Wild 
pigs lived there in great numbers and occasionally made raids into 
the Settlement, rooting up the pastures and damaging the fences. 
Owen’s cow-paddock usually received most of their attention as it 
abutted on the forest and it was perhaps on this account that he was — 
the keenest pig-hunter among the settlers. Sometimes he went out 
alone, sometimes with a companion, but the pigs were difficult to 
come by. The forest was so large and so thick that it took good 
dogs to find them and even when found the difficulties had only 
begun. A crusty tempered old boar would bail up and face the dogs 
so that the hunter could crawl through the undergrowth towards the 
sound of barking and get a shot at.close range but a young pig 
would usually run for it. Then the hunter might spend the rest of 
the day crashing through a twisted tangle of undergrowth, unable 
to see more than a few yards ahead of him, the thorned tentacles 
of the lawyer bush reaching out and.slashing his face, and the twin- 
ing lianas of the supple-jack catching his feet and tripping him up. 
But the bush was the pig’s only hope. If he was foolish enough 
to leave the dense cover there was no refuge for him but the bare 
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hills on which he could scarcely hope to escape. Within the bush 
there was always a chance of safety; outside of it there was none. 


After leaving the Marley’s house Reuben had revisited the seven 
families of Donovans and persuaded the breadwinner of each one to 
leave his work and go pighunting the following day. So many 
armed men had never left the Settlement before, but no such occas- 


ion for celebration had arisen within living memory.- Owen was | 


unanimously elected leader of the expedition. He looked over his 
company with an appraising eye and found them a mixed! lot. Some 
were elderly, some were fat, and some were badly armed. None 
were more than partially amenable to any sort of discipline. Coming 
to the conclusion that some of them would not be able to see the day 
through unless they were given easy tasks he decided to post them 
at likely places round the edge of the bush where they might get an 
easy shot if a pig came out into the open, while he and Reuben, tak- 
ing the dogs with them, would plough through the jungle and wees to 
drive a pig out of it. 


The first thing to be done was to get the settlers to go to the 
right places without allowing them to realise that they were doing 
what they were told. This was not easy but at length, arguing and 
bickering, they took up their stations. © Owen and Reuben plunged 
into the bush and set the dogs on to hunt. For half an hour the 
silence was broken only by the rustling of the dogs as they nosed 
about and the primitive jokes that the parties at their waiting sta- 
tions hurled at each other across the spaces that separated them. 
Suddenly a sharp excited barking came from one of the dogs and a 
moment later the other two joined in. Owen and Reuben stopped 
to listen. 


“Sound isn’t moving,” grunted Owen. “It'll be an old boar and 
he’s. bailed up straight away. Just our luck. Those old blokes 
outside ’ll say we’re keeping all the fun to ourselves. We’ll have to 
kill it or we’ll never get the dogs away. You go for it Rube.” 


Reuben moved off and about ten minutes later the sound of his 
rifle rang out. Shouts of enquiry came from all along the hillside. 

“What is it?” 

“Has one of you, shot yourself?” 

“I knew bloody well you’d mistake each other for pigs.” 

Owen had followed Reuben at a distance and soon came upon 
him sitting beside the carcass of a magnificent boar. The dogs were 
standing by lolling out their tongues. 

“Now we'll have trouble,” said Reuben. Those jealous old 
hunks of fat up above ‘ll say we ought to have driven the pig out 
and given them a chance.” 

“Leave it to me. Ill fix ’em.” Owen raised his voice to a 
shout. ‘An old boar got in the way. He’d have died of old age 
if we hadn’t shot him.” 

As Reuben had foreseen the watchers on the hill side were be- 
ginning to murmur at the leader of the expedition for not giving 
them at least a view of the quarry but from the tone in which he 
spoke they concluded he had merely been the victim of a misfortune 
and promptly forgave him. He cast a longing glance at the boar’s 
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tusks but decided he would do well to leave them behind. The 
expedition would be better without spoil that could not be divided 
up into equal parts. Moving some distance away from the scene 
of the kill he sent the dogs out once more. -For a time nothing was 


to be heard but rustling and snuffling in the undergrowth. The ~ 


blood-lust of the settlers was aroused. They were growing keen 
and were making fewer jokes. Again the excited barking broke 
out, so different a sound from the dull routine bark of a dog on a 
chain, but this time the noise did not stay in one place. The yap- 
ping ceased. The bushes quivered and loose stones rolled away 
down the slope; then the noise broke out again, coming from another 


ah quarter—evidently a young pig who refused to bail up. For some 


time the chase went on out of sight. Only by the sound could the 
hunters guess what was happening. 

“Let's get where we can see,’ gasped Owen. ““I hope the pig 
doesn’t do this all day or the dogs ’l1 be done up.” They scrambled 
into a clearing and waited. 

“The pig’s making out,” yelled Reuben in a great state of excite- 
ment.. “It going straight towards Ned Aitken. Look out Ned!” 

Neither naturally nor lethally was Ned one of the best equipped 
members of the expedition. Not only was he the oldest man pre- 
sent but ever since the day of the revelation he had accepted Reuben 


Luxmore as his prophet and had been rapidly putting on weight ever. 


since. His rifle, of ancient design, had neither been fired nor clean- 
ed for many years and his ammunition had been resting forgotten 
inadamp shed. Nevertheless he pulled himself together and began 
to glance rapidly and nervously up and down the edge of the bush. 

“There she goes! Right into his hands!” screamed Reuben as a 
medium-sized sow broke from cover and made straight towards the 
now thoroughly flustered Ned! Aitken. 

-“Shoot! What the hell have you got a gun for?” shouted the 
other settlers. 


5 Ned did his best. Standing his ground nobly he pointed his 
rifle at the fast approaching pig and pressed the trigger. The click 
of a striker-pin against a defective cap made so little noise that no 
one but he heard it. ‘ 


“Shoot; or the dam thing ’ll eat you”, his neighbours roared. 


“T can’t. The bloody thing won’t go off,” wailed Ned as the 
pig passed within a yard of him. 


“Some of you others shoot,” shouted Owen. 


A ragged volley rang out but the pig continued on its way, obvi- 
ously unhurt. 


“T can’t stand this,” muttered Owen. “Here goes.” He knelt 
with the point of his left elbow resting on his knee and fired. The 
pig slowed to a walk, stopped altogether, and then began to roll 
helplessly down the hillside. The body came to a stop on a ledge 
_-and lay still. 

Shouts of ‘Good shot” ‘came from all directions. The settlers 
began to leave their posts and converge on the scene of the kill. 
Owen and. Reuben scrambled through the bush and came out into 
the open where Ned Aitken was giving an exhaustive explanation 
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of what had gone wrong with his rifle to anyone who would listen. 
When Owen arrived most of the attention was turned to him. 


“Where did you learn to shoot like that?” 


“He was a sniper in France. Didn’t you know? No one to 
touch him in the New Zealand Division.” 


“Well I never knew we had a ‘Deadwood Dick’ with us. Good 
luck to you Owen anyway. I wouldn’t like to have you after me.” 


The day was well advanced; the sun was hot and the dogs in 
need of a spell. The settlers were all, for the moment, in the best 
of tempers. It was obviously time for refreshments. Someone 
collected wood and made a fire; someone else filled a billy with 
water and made tea. They all lay among the tussocks and ate and 
drank while the midday sun found its way into the dark valley, 
changing the forest’s robe of deep dull green into a garment of a 
thousand elusive shades, turning dead leaves into shapes of beaten 
gold and drops of moisture into pin points of light. A gorgeous day! 
A successful hunt and their debts postponed! It was a pity that so 
little of life was like this, but even this bask in the sun would have 
to end soon for the prospect of leisure that they had never learned 
to enjoy made the settlers uneasy. There had been so few moments 
in their lives when there was literally nothing to do that the very 
idea of passing time in complete idleness gave even the Reubenite 
farmers a feeling of guilt. At length the collective conscience of 
the group stirred among them, destroying their peace of mind. Some- 
one sat up and said “Are we going to stay here doing nothing all 
day?” The others at once sprang up, declaring themselves ready 
and anxious to begin again. Owen and Reuben made their way 
back into the bush. 


“T tell you what” said Reuben. “I’ve always noticed its the 
ones that aren’t doing any work who’re anxious to begin again. 
These dogs aren’t too keen are they?” 


“Come along this way” said Owen. ‘“We’ll get them a drink.” 
He led the way down hill until the murmuring of a small stream 
could be heard close at hand. Moving in the direction of the sound 

‘they burst through the undergrowth and found themselves in a small 
open space. The stream was no more than a trickle that bounced 
over a bed of grey stones, a very symbol of happiness and content- 
ment with its endless task performed to the continual sound of its 
own music. One of the few giants of the forest—a totara with its 
huge trunk clad in ragged brown strips of bark—rose out of the 
ground beside the stream’s bed. Once safely in the upper air above 
its neighbour’s heads it threw out clustering branches heavily clothed 
in dark green fronds. 

“Swell little pozzy this,” said Owen sitting down beside the 
stream. “I often come here when I’m after pig. You can always 
find it by the big totara and the water’s great. It springs out of 
the ground just a few yards up above there so its always stone cold.” 

“Nice place to camp,” said Reuben. “Water and wood handy.” 

“What’ud you want to go camping here for? asked Owen testily. 
“As soon aS a man camps anywhere he spoils the look of the place. 
There’d be tins and bits of paper and ashes everywhere. You go 
and camp somewhere else if you want to.” : 
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“I didn’t say I was going to camp here. I only meant it would 
be a good place to camp if you had to camp,” pleaded Reuben. 

“Yes it would that. I think I’d come here myself if ever I 
had to get right away.” Owen stared vacantly upwards into the 
foliage’ of the big totara. ‘I can sit here and feel there’s no one 
within thousands of miles of me and I can listen to that water and 
kid myself I’ve got no worries or work or anything. After a bit I 
get all mushy andi sad and the funny thing is I seem to like it.” 


“What do you mean ‘if you ever had to get away’” asked 
Reuben looking thoroughly puzzled, “and what the hell’s the fun in 
feeling you’re thousands of miles from anywhere?  Let’s get on,” 
the added, looking about him uneasily as if he suspected that the 
place possessed some psychic influence that was having a bad effect 
on his friend. 

“Come on then” said Owen, already ashamed of having tried to 
explain the emotions with which the sight of beauty flooded his soul; 
“We'll see if we can find another pig that’s fool enough to go out 
into the open.” 


CHAPTER: VI. 


' One of the things that irritated Amos Hawthorne very much was 
the thought. that others might be getting their money while he had 
to wait for his or perhaps go without it altogether. It was entirely 

. at variance with his ideas on the subject of the co-operation of busi- 
ness men. Mr. Bodgers had been stupid about it, but perhaps he 
had nothing at stake. That would, of course, account for his air 
of detachment but Amos knew for certain that Owen Marley was 
now completely in the hands of Smith, Dobson and Co. and that 
they possessed the means of getting what there was to be got out 
of him. Owen’s overdraft had swollen and everyone was cutting 
down expenses to such an extent that he could get little outside work 
to do. Smith, Dobson & Co. who held the mortgage over his stock, 
provided him with such things as seeds and manure and bought him 
sheep when more were required so that he could maintain his farm 
in a state of production but all the returns of his labour passed 
through their hands. They provided him with the necessaries of 
life but allowed him no money to settle with his other creditors. 
Amos held security over the land but he got nothing. It was really 
his land that was being used: to liquidate the debts of Smith, Dobson 
& Co. which was grossly unfair: One day he called on Holwell and 
made his complaint. 


“Your firm is behaving selfishly,” he said. ‘I’ve lent money 
on the land. You’ve lent money on the stock. You get everything 
and I get nothing. Do you think that is fair?” 


Holwell was not at all sure that it was quite fair but in his posi- > 
tion it would not have been wise to air his views freely. 

As the times grew harder opportunities for a display of mag- 
nanimity grew fewer and nowadays he had to keep his natural feel- 
ings under very strict control but he found it easy to master his 
weakness when dealing with Amos because he disliked him so much. 
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“That's all very well” he replied, “but we have to go on making 
more and more advances to Marley to keep him going. If it were 
not for us where would you be?” 


“No worse off than I am now. You can tell your heads that 
if they are not prepared to come to some arrangement with me I'll 
sell up Marley’s farm and cut my losses. Then where will you be?” 


Amos went home determined to put his threat into execution 
unless, his demands were satisfied but the very next morning he 
received a terrible shock. On reading his newspaper he learnt that 
owing to the special economic conditions prevailing the powers of 
sale by mortgagees were to be suspended. The money he had toiled 
all his life to save was to be left, free of interest, in the hands of the 
the lazy brute of a farmer who had borrowed it. This was to be 
the reward of his abstinence. He thought of the wicked flourish- 
ing like a green bay tree and it comforted him a little. In the 
meantime he could wait and a day of reckoning would surely come. 
He could all the better afford to wait because he had a mission to 
fulfil. There was nothing like work as an antidote for affliction 
and so he redoubled his attempts to find out as much as possible 
about other people. He even ventured to make use of the know- 
ledge he had gained. 


Whenever he saw someone whom he knew to be in debt coming 
out of a public-house or indulging in any other kind of frivolous 
expenditure he informed his creditors of the fact. Only a very few 
of those who received his reports seemed at all pleased. One of them 
was exceedingly rude and said he did not want to employ a spy, 
but Amos took no notice of hard words. He had a just cause and 
a conscience that told him he was behaving nobly. 


When he saw people enjoying things that he had never enjoyed 
yet could have afforded, a fury possessed him. He had no vish to 
compete with them in ostentation but he felt that they had somehow 
taken an unfair advantage of him. He began to advocate a return 
to old-fashioned simplicity as a way out of the difficulties of the 
day. Among all those recent inventions‘which make labour un- 
necessary and life idle, the motor-car stood out as a symbol of de- 
generate modernity. Apart from its initial cost and upkeep it led 
people rapidly into temptation, taking them away from their work 
on expensive holidays and beguiling them onto racecourses. ‘Put 
away your cars if you would be saved” said Amos, “and get back 
‘onto your feet.” He said it over and over again to anyone who 
would listen but the response was poor. As might have been 
expected he became still more unpopular and was even subjected! to 
a certain amount of persecution which in.one case took a rather 
sinister form. Once or twice he was insulted in the street but that 
was only what a reformer had to expect. Even more tiresome was 
the habit that stupid old Mr. Bodgers had acquired lately of spring- 
ing upon him suddenly when he was least expecting it, making some 
‘quite incomprehensible and irrelevant remark and then taking him- 
self off without waiting for an answer. After all, these were mere 
pinpricks but it was quite another thing when large envelopes began 
to arrive for him, sent anonymously through the post. For some- 
time now he had been continually receiving bundles of literature | 
dealing with the subject of motoring and motor-cars—magazines 
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advertising new models, articles cut out of newspapers and even a 
book by Henry Ford. At first he had put it down as being a joke 
played by some foolish young man with nothing better to do but 
when a set of photographs of racing at Brooklands arrived he chang- 
ed his mind. There were pictures of cars running off the course, 
turning somersaults and bursting into flames. Disaster and death 
stared him in the face as he looked at them. Amos grew pale for 
the strange idea had come into his mind that a veiled threat was 
implied by the unknown sender. “Tm not to be frightened as 
easily as that,” he thought as he tore Up the illustrations and threw 
them in the fire. 


One day Holwell stopped him in the street. Amos had been 
going to pass by without speaking but he waited to hear what the 
manager of Smith Dobsons had to say. 


“Can you spare me ten minutes?” asked Holwell. “Come 
into my office. I’ve got a proposition to make to you.” 


The two men walked along the street side by side. ' Passers-by 
stared hard at them for it was generally known that they were not 
on good terms. Amos’ attitude towards his companion, however, gave 
no grounds for supposing that their quarrel was made up. He did not 
speak to Holwell and, as if he were suffering from some highly con- 
tagious disorder kept a distance, laterally, of at least six feet 
between them. On entering the office he at once seized upon a 
chair and sat down without giving Holwell the opportunity of ask- 
ing him to do so. 


“Well” he said, “I suppose your lords and peters have at last 
begun to realise that they’re treating me shabbily.” He never lost 
an opportunity of reminding Holwell that he was only a subordinate. 
Pretending to take no notice Holwell fumbled with papers for a few 
moments while struggling with his temper. He knew that Haw- 
thorne preferred an angry man to deal with and that it was his - 
professed strategy to drive an adversary into a state of exaspera- 
tion but he was not going to be caught out by tricks of that kind. 
Pity was his handicap in business—not anger. 

“T’m empowered to make you the following offer, ” he began, 
speaking in level monotonous tones. “Briefly it is this. If both 
yourself and Marley agree we will continue to finance him as we 
have been doing in the past. He will be required to make an esti- 
mate of all his expenses for the coming year which will of course 
have to be sanctioned by both you and me. We will make him a 
living allowance which will also have to be sanctioned by all con- 
cerned. The returns from the farm will be used, first of all, to 
repay our current advances for the year. What remains will be 
divided up between yourself and the firm in proportion to what he 
owes us. Say for arguments sake that you have a mortgage over 
the land for £1000, we have a mortgage over the stock for £800 and 
there are £50 left over at the end of the year after our advances 
have been repaid. The £50 will be divided up between us in a 
ratio of ten to eight”! 

“And all the time you are making a profit on everything he 
buys from you and charging him commission on everything he sells. 
I must congratulate you on your scheme. May I ask who is the 
author of it. I should very much like to meet him.” 
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“Its a proposal of the Canterbury Chamber of Commerce,” said 
Holwell abruptly :as ‘though he felt sure that the mention of so august 
an assembly would put an end to further criticism. 


“Well, I daresay the heads of your firm are well represented 
there and before agreeing to the:proposition I shall get my lawyer 
to look over it. I have a notion it may be full of pitfalls for the 
“unwary.” 


Amos rose to go but stopped half way to the door. “And what 
about Marley?” he asked. ‘Suppose he refuses to have anything 
to do with this little plan of yours. I think I’d better see him too.” 


“There’s no need for that.’ Holwell spoke hurriedly. He 
was anxious to keep Hawthorne and Marley apart as much as pos- 
sible. “There’s no need for you to see him unless you specially 
want to. You see he’ll just have to agree to the arrangement if he 
wants us to carry him on.” 


Amos walked slowly out of the office without saying another 
word. The lines that waved across his forehead seemed to be cut- 
ting their way into his skull. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When Owen found that he would be unable to pay Amos Haw- 
thorne his interest he felt guilty of mortal sin. Hawthorne had to 
be told about it at once. It was far better to tell him at once than 
to wait till he found out for himself. Owen was afraid—not of 
what Hawthorne would do or say—he had the reputation of being 
a hard man and could be expected to live up to his reputation—but 
afraid of something worse, not to be easily defined. It was as if, 
through no fault of his own, he had suddenly been turned! into some- 
thing he despised. He was afraid of what he had become—of what 
he was going to appear in the eyes of Hawthorne. An impulse to 
run headlong into a danger that confronted him, because it was in 
tolerable to wait and watch its slow approach, drove Owen to go 
at once and see the man whose money he had borrowed. Once 
long ago he had felt that same urge to rush wildly, prematurely into 
waiting danger; to let it do its worst and so to draw its sting and 
root out its terror. He had stood with other men in a trench while 
shells, crowding through the air, screamed overhead. An officer, 
standing nearby, kept his eyes fixed on his wrist-watch and all 
Owen’s antagonism was concentrated on the worn haggard man who 
kept them from surging over the parapet and exposing the mystery 
of fear. In another way too the present situation brought back that 
battle scene to his mind. The senses of all those present in the 
trench were dulled by the crash of artillery and the fear of death 
was upon each one of them yet Owen had felt his wits quicken. 
What a wag he had been and how he had made the others laugh 
through their chattering teeth! The same mood came over him 
when he went to see Hawthorne but that was no excuse for the way 
he had behaved. He should not have grinned and treated the whole 
affair as a joke. He had meant to tell Hawthorne how sorry he 
was that he could not pay but when it came to the point he had 
spoken to the old man as if he did not care. 
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When the moratorium was announced, suspending the payment 
of debts, Owen felt less worried over his own conduct. His inabil- 
ity to pay had been, as it were, legalised. The Chamber of Com- 
merce Scheme was a good thing too as far as he was concerned for 
it placed the power to get what they could in the hands of his credi. 
tors. Also it freed him to a certain extent from business worries. 
How he hated business and figures and calculations! If only farm- 
ing could be carried on without them! A farmer could not be ex- 
pected to be a clerk any more than a clerk could be expected to be 
a farmer. 


Holwell came out and explained the scheme to him one day, 
emphasising’ the fact. that it lay entirely with Owen to say whether 
he would agree to it or not. The choice was purely voluntary he 
said and as Owen gave his consent he repressed a smile. The em- 
phasis on the word voluntary amused him. Together he and Hol- 
well made out an estimate of his expenses for the coming year. 
When it was shown to Hawthorne he at once insisted on the proposed 
living allowance being reduced ‘but Owen madie no objection. He 
was anxious to meet his creditors in every possible way. 


Owen gave up worrying about his financial affairs and left them 
in the hands of Holwell but he conscientiously did his best to get all 
he could out of the farm. His mind was at peace as it had not been 
for many years. He had stumbled by accident on one of those 
pockets of happiness in life that men come across at unexpected 
times and in unexpected places. Everything he had feared might 
happen had happened and there, was nothing more to be afraid of. 
He did not see the sinister hand of a persecutor behind his mis- 
fortunes for the catastrophe that had overtaken him spared no one. 

Dora was very pleased with herself. She had always known 
that one day she would manage to break her husband of his tire- 
‘some habit and at last she hadi done so. It was a long time since 
he had worked himself up into a state of mind over some stupid 
grievance and if he did not do it now that times were so hard then 
‘surely he must be done with it for good. She felt justifiably proud 
of her performance and looked about her for fresh problems to solve. 
: “Owen,” she said one day, ‘““We’re neither of us going to put on 
weight with this living allowance we get. - We ought to try and live 
off the farm as much as possible.’ 

“How do you mean? Live off the farm! You go and try eating 
grass and see how you like it.” 

After he had dodged the piece of soap, the core of an apple and 
the wet dish cloth*that Dora threw at him Owen began to feel curious 
as to what she meant. He hada high opinion of her sagacity, a fact 
that he had always, as he fondly imagined, kept secret from her. 
To maintain the tattered fiction that he was complete master in his 
own house he made a point of jeering good-naturedly at any new 
suggestion his wife made after which he usually found himself com- 
pelled to veer round and act on her advice. 

“What did you mean about living off the farm as much as pos- 
sible,” he asked her twenty-four hours later. ; 

“You watch Mum and see,” was the enigmatic reply. 

: Not having the time to go in for side-lines in farming Owen 
had never bothered much about chickens. He had kept a few in 
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a haphazard sort of way and a very mixed assortment they were. 
There was no proper fowl-house for them and they made their own 
arrangements for roosting. Dora fed them on anything she could 
find whenever she thought of it but the birds supported themselves 
to a large extent by scratching about the farm. They layed in any 
spot that took their fancy and they often managed to carry out this 
process in secret. When the slump came Dora began to pay more 
attention to the fowls. She got rid of some of the more curious 
hybrids and went in for White Leghorns. She fed them regularly 
and persuaded Owen to put up a rough fowlhouse for them. They 
paid for these attentions by laying more and more and the Marleys 
began to live principally on eggs. This was a great saving of ex- 


pense and a welcome one for it was difficult to make both ends - 


meet. Dora got settings of eggs and put broody hens to sit on them. 
The White Leghorns scorned the drudgery of sitting—their lives 
were entirely devoted to laying—ibut several of the old creatures 
of mixed parentage were ready and willing to sit on anything that 
was put under them. Dora was fortunate with her hatchings and 
soon she had several dozen White Leghorn pullets. “They produced 
far more eggs than she and Owen could possibly eat and the Marleys 
began selling the surplus to Bodgers Bros. whenever either of them 
visited Rangitira. 


“Now do you see what I mean about living off-the farm,” asked 
Dora. 


I’ve been seeing it every meal-time for as long as I can remem- 
ber,” replied Owen. ‘I can’t look a hen in the face these days.” 


It was usually Owen who took the eggs in, and in any case it was 
he who managed all the selling part of the business. Sometimes he 
took payment for them in groceries; sometimes in cash. It was 
very good of Mr. Bodgers to let him have anything at all because 
he had an account there which had not been paid up since the slump 
began. Some men would have insisted on its being paid before 
letting him have anything more. Whenever he received cash for the 
eggs Owen gave Dora half the money and kept the remainder. She 
thought he was keeping it to spend on himself but actually the 
managed to save most of it up. On the pretence of having a bad 
throat he gave up smoking, his only indulgence, and by doing so 
cut his personal expenses down to almost nothing. 


Owen was not the only man to whom the slump brought un- 
expected happiness. With the pride of one threatened but unharm- 
ed, with the arrogance of a martyr who courts persecution Amos 
went about his business. Like certain other prophets who have gone 
before him he throve on opposition and would have found himself 
completely at a loss if a sudden mass conversion to his views had 
taken place. For a time he secreted happiness behind a grim ex- 
terior but this elysian period in his life came to a sudden end! early 
in the year 1932. 


Had not enough been done for the farmers already? Was it 
just: or necessary to give them the right to apply to the court to get 
their debts wiped off? If that was not legalised robbery then what 
was it? . What about the man who had slaved all his life to keep 
himself. from starving in old age? Was he to be robbed and pillaged 
so that pampered farmers could live at ease and drink andi go to the 
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races? Once the sanctity of personal contract was tampered with 
there would be an end of justice on earth. Now that fellow Marley 
would apply to the court and a part of Amos’ hard earned capital 
would-bé wiped off by the stroke of a pen. So Amos thought, but 
there were depths of human stupidity that even he was unable to 
fathom. 


“Go for them Owen. Now’s your chance. You’ve got ’em cold” 
said Reuben showing his teeth below his moustache, his eager little 
face aglow with excitement. “Look here I’ll read you what it says.” 


But the meeting of the two men was like the meeting of fire 
and water. “I’ll think about it,” said Owen and then began to speak 
of other things. At all costs he wanted to avoid getting mixed up 
with figures and calculations more than was necessary; besides, 
although he was unacquainted with the phrase, he also believed in 
the sanctity of personal contract and did not want to take any unfair 
advantage of either Holwell or Hawthorne. The feeling of shame 
he had experienced at his interview with the latter still stung him 
whenever he thought about it and he did not wish to have the sub- 
ject reopened. He could not have understood that Hawthorne hated 
him ten times more than ever now that he had the right to apply 
to the court for a reduction of his debts any more than Amos could 
have understood the mind of a man who would not take advantage 
of another on the first opportunity. Dora was on her husband’s 
side too. In her opinion it was all important that he should be kept 
away from anything that might influence a return to the bad habit 
of which she had cured him. 


And so when the eagerness died out of Reuben’s eyes and he 
went away disappointed Owen dismissed the whole affair from his 
mind, having far more important things to think about. He drove 
into Rangitira by himself and walked into Bodgers Bros. store where 
he was cordially received by old Mr. Bodgers in his glassed-in office. 


“Yiou’ve been very good to me Mr. Bodgers, letting that account 
stand over. I’ve gota bit of cash in hand now and I was wonder- 
ing if you’d mind me using it to buy my wife a present instead of 
paying off what I owe you.” 


“Yes, yes, of course. The slump will come to an end one day 
and you can pay me then. It was just as bad as this forty years 
ago and everything came out all right in the long run. So it will 
this time. Why I remember in 1892—but you don’t want to hear 
about that; what were you thinking of giving your wife?” 

“Well, I hadn’t fixed on anything yet. I though if you wouldn’t 
mind I’d have a bit of a look round.” 

“Certainly, certainly; come along; I’ll go with you. ‘ Now what 
about something to wear?” ; 

Mr. Bodgers had noted Dora’s rather threadbare appearance the 
last time he had seen her in Rangitira. He led Owen into the drap- 
ry department, walked rapidly along-in front of the counter then 
turned suddenly and pounced upon an overcoat. One of his assist- 
ants approached from behind the counter. 

“An overcoat like this would make a very nice present,” said 
Mr. Bodgers, holding it out at arms length. ‘This one’s both useful 
and smart; warm but not heavy. Its not expensive either.” 
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“Y’m afraid it'll be a bit beyond my figure,” said Owen regret- 
fully for he had fallen in love with it at sight. 

“The price is——” began the assistant. 

“Leave it to me,” snapped Mr. Bodgers, cutting him short. He 
took the price label in his hand, looked at it and then tore it up. 
‘About what were you thinking of spending Mr. Marley?” he asked, 
turning away so that the assistant should not hear. 

“T’ve only got three pounds twelve and six” said Owen, feeling 


rather ashamed of even mentioning such a sum before so smart an - 


overcoat. 


“That’s odd because the price of the coat is three pounds ten,” 
said Mr. Bodgers, putting the pieces of the price ticket carefully 
away in his pocket. ‘Shall I have it wrapped up for you?” 

Owen drove home in his gig with the parcel placed in front of 
him between his feet. It would never have done to put it in the 
back where it might have fallen out. Twice on the way home he 
pulled up the horse, unwrapped the paper and’ looked at the coat 
again. He wanted to retain a mental picture of this beautiful thing 
but kept forgetting exactly what it looked like. When he walked 
into the house with the parcel under his arm he felt that Dora’s eyes 
must be able to pierce the coarse brown paper and see what it con- 
tained. 

“I’ve got something for you,” he said, trying to speak in an off- 
hand way. “You better open it.” 


Dora unwrapped the parcel and took out the coat. She stared 
at it, holding it out before her at arms length in much the same way 
as Mr. Bodgers had done. Then she threw the coat down on the 
table and coming up to Owen seized hold of both his ears and look- 
ed him sternly in the face. 


“I?qd like to wring your neck,” she said. ‘You didn’t have a 
bad throat after all.” Then she pulled his head down towards her 
and tears began to fill her eyes. 


The next day was sale day at Rangitira and the ‘Marleys decided 
to go. Neither of them had any more business or shopping to do 
there but they were both secretly anxious to show off the new fin- 
ery. Dora looked anxiously at the sky. . She did not want ‘it to 
_ rain nor did she want it to be very hot. Fortune was in her favour. 
The day was fine but the wind was cold enough to provide an excuse 
for wearing her overcoat. 


For six days of the week Rangitira rested in peace so profound 
that from its. sleepy appearance one might have been led to believe 
that no loving or hating, no quarrelling or intriguing went on beneath 
the mask of its calm exterior but on one day in every seven farmers 
journeyed in from the countryside and crowded its streets with their 
leisurely presence. The town was beginning to fill up as Owen and 
Dora arrived. The sale was just finished and the farmers were 
making their way over from the stockyards, moving uneasily in their 
best clothes with hands unused to idleness hanging awkwardly by 
their sides. Accompanying the intermittent noise of human activity 
the musical murmur of rushing waters sounded clearly as the Wai- 
moana river, purring contentedly to itself, unwound its serpentine 
length through mountain gorges and dived under the bridge close 
by. As if by common consent or old established custom the sexes 
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became rigidly segregated on arrival in Rangitira but Owen and 
Dora strolled slowly along the main street together, enjoying the feel 
of people around them. A few cars were passing, driven slowly. 
An old sheep-dog had gone to sleep in the middie of the street and 
had to be avoided. As a further hindrance to traffic small groups 
of people stood about in the main thoroughfare talking. They were 
used to open spaces and could not bear to be confined to the pave- 
ment. Half-a-dozen members of the Salvation Army, men and 
women, stood at a corner singing without accompaniment. 


Amos Hawthorne was out on the prowl, making careful observa- 
tions. He noticed that several farmers whom he knew to be in fin- 
ancial straits had arrived in their cars when by rights they should 
have walked or else stayed at home and done some work.: A man 
whom he had seen among a gang of relief-workers the day before 
came out of Bodgers Bros. store carrying a large parcel. Amos 
stared hard at the parcel, trying to divine what was inside it and 
feeling sure that it contained something frivolous and unnecessary. 
He walked on down towards the railway station but finding scarce- 
ly anyone about he turned back to exercise his vigilance in a less 
deserted part of the town. Soon he was once again in the busy 
quarter, making his way between chattering groups on the pavement. 
Rapid steps sounded behind him and the voice of Mr. Bodgers spoke 
into his right ear. 


“A lovely day, Mr. Hawthorne, although the nights are getting 
colder. We shall soon be round to winter again. Time passes 
quicker as you get older but I like to feel I can move quicker and 
quicker just as time does. It can be done you know. It can be 
done.” 


The last few words were uttered over his shoulder as he forged 
rapidly ahead. By the time he had finished speaking he was beyond 
the range of anything but a shout and in any case there was nothing 
to be shouted in reply to such a string of idiotic remarks. The inci- 
dent put Amos in a very bad temper. He had been subjected to 
these sudden flank attacks for nearly a year now and was growing 
heartily sick of them. He glowered at Mr. Bodgers’ receding back 
and walkec on. A man and a woman came towards him. Vaguely 
he wondered who they were. The woman was pretty and well- 
dressed in contrast to the man whose clothes were shabby and 
threadbare. At a distance there. was something faintly familiar 
about their appearance and as they came closer he recognised them. 


“Well I'll be hanged,” said Amos. He never used bad language 
and even when deeply moved this was the strongest oath he ever 
allowed himself. “Well, Pll be hanged,” he repeated under his 
breath, nodding coldly at the Marleys as they passed. Here was a 
mar up to his eyes in debt and quite unable to pay his creditors, 
dressing his wife up as if she were some great lady. So that was 
why he had to go without his interest! So that Mrs. Marley could 
be decked out in expensive finery! And then to come and flaunt it 
before his very eyes just as her husband was going crawling before 
the court to get his just debt wiped off! Amos had turned and was 
walking rapidly in the direction of Smith Dobson’s office. His 
movements had been instinctive and it was only when he got half 
way there that he realised what he intended to do. 
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“Can I have another look at those papers about Marley,” he ask- 
ed Holwell. ‘You know what I mean; that estimate of his receipts 
and expenses for the coming year that you and he made out.” 


“Have a look at them if you like,” said Holwell wearily, “put 
haven’t you got duplicates at home?” = 


“Yes, but I thought there might be something I should have to 
ask you.” Amos pored over the papers for a few minutes; then he 
looked up. “I suppose all the gross income off this farm really 
does pass through your hands?” : 


“Certainly it does. Why do you ask?” 


“Because I’m quite sure there’s money coming in off it that you 
never hear anything about.” 


The next day Amos got on his bicycle and rode out to Donovans 
Settlement. He was tired of trusting to these farming people who 
continually let him down and he was going to have a look round for 
himself. He had been out there once or twice before and knew 
the way to Owen’s house. When he arrived there he was received 
by Dora who looked anything but richly-dressed' in her everyday 
working-clothes. She offered him tea which he tersely refused. 

“T’ve come to see your husband,” he said. “Can you tell me 
where he is?” 


“He’s just out in the paddock. [Il call him for you.” 


“Don’t bother. Tl go and find him.” Amos walked through 
the house and out of the backdoor as if the whole place belonged to 
him and indeed that was the impression he wished to give Dora. 
She looked after him anxiously, wondering what he could have to 
say to her husband. It would be a great pity if anything happened 
just now to upset Owen and bring about a relapse into his old bad 
habit. 


Amos walked slowly towards the dilapidated implement shed! at 
the back of the house looking keenly from-side to side of him as he 
went. His glance rested on a curious looking structure that appear- 
ed to have been made out of a variety of materials that other people 
had thrown away. Its walls were fashioned of old boards of dif- 
ferent lengths, painted different colours, across which odd pieces of 
rusty corrugated-iron had been nailed to make a roof. In front of 
it and partially hidden by it was a high wire-netting enclosure and! 
as Amos approached to investigate he became aware of a great host 
of chickens parading about inside. They regarded the visitor doubt- 
fully, cocking their heads to look at him with one eye and then 
cocking them round again to look at him with the other. Finally 
they decided that he had not come to feed them andi lost all interest 
in him. Amos stared at them thoughtfully. He knew nothing 
whatever about farming and his mind was slow to take in their signi- 
ficance. : 

“Hens” he thought. “Hens lay eggs. A lot of hens like this must 
lay a lot of eggs.” He was the victim of an urban superstition that 
each hen laid an egg every day throughout the year. He tried to 
count them but they moved about and changed places so much that 
he soon gave it up. “They must lay a lot more eggs than these 
people can eat.” That was the next conclusion he arrived at. Gra- 
dually everything was beginning to come clear. Of course, that 
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was where the expensive clothes were coming from. Instead of 
showing the eggs as part of the produce that came from his property 
and handing the money they were sold for over to his creditors, 
Marley was keeping it back for his own use. It was just common 
fraud. Turning on his heel Amos made his way towards the cow 
paddock and met Owen coming in. 

“Hullo, Mr. Hawthorne,” he said, looking very surprised. He 
came up with the intention of offering his hand but Amos began. to 
speak without returning his greeting. : 

“T’ve come to talk business. Now I understand that you agreed 
of your own free will to come under what is called the Chamber of 
Commerce scheme.” 

“That’s right Mr. Hawthorne,” said Owen looking puzzled. 

“Under this scheme” continued Amos sternly ‘you hand over all 
the income from your property to your creditors, in return for which 
they finance you and pay for your living expenses. They do this 
expecting you to fulfil your part of the agreement honourably.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Owen looking still more puzzled. 

“T mean just this: that you’re keeping a large number. of 
‘chickens which you’ve said nothing about and you’re selling the eggs 
and keeping the money for yourself instead of handing it over to 
your creditors.” 

“But look here Mr. Hawthorne, they’re just a side line. My 
wife started keeping them. Surely you don’t object to that.” 

“I do object very strongly. You’re using the farm to produce 
the eggs just the same as you’re using it to produce other things.” 

Owen began to feel that perhaps he was in the wrong. He had 
not looked at the matter in this light before but now when he came 
to think it over there was something in what Mr. Hawthorne said. 
Losing the egg money would be rather a blow but he would get along 
somehow without it and anyway Dora had got her coat. It was 
tiresome certainly but not worth making a fuss about. 

“Well if you feel like that about it Mr. Hawthorne I’ll hand any- 
thing I make on the eggs to Smith Dobsons.” 

Amos had not expected him to give in so easily. He mistrusted 
people who gave in easily. He thought that either Marley was 
playing some deep game or else, conscious of having done wrong, 
he was anxious that the matter should be dropped. If the latter 
supposition were correct his manner was not sufficiently humble and 
he should be taught a lesson. 


“T should just hope you would hand it over and I warn you not. 


to try any of these funny games again. I shall watch you closely 
from now on.” ’ 

Owen looked utterly sctonisied: He stood staring at Amos as if 
he could scarcely realise what had been said to him. “But Good 
Lord, Mr. Hawthorne, you surely don’t think I was trying to do you 
out of anything. I’m doing my level best for you. I just didn’t 
understand.” 

His humility and obvious discomfiture delighted Amos and de- 
ceived him as well. The temptation to go on hurting this big thick- 
headed man whom he hated so was more than he could resist . 

“T’ve heard these sort of stories before,” he sneered. 
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“Do you think I’m a liar then?” 

If Amos hadi been more observant he would have noticed the 
signs of danger and retired content with his victory but he could not 
help indulging his malice once again. 

‘You'll have to think of a better story than that next time you 
want to go buying expensive clothes for your wife.” 

Owen went very red and his eyes bulged. He moved forward 
until his face was barely a foot away from that of his visitor. Amos 
saw nothing but a twisted mouth and two great glaring blue eyes 
that seemed to have caught fire. He thought he was going to be 
assaulted but stood his ground. There was nothing cowardly about 
him especially when he was engaged on business. He was old and ° 
not particularly strong. If Marley struck him he would charge him 
with assault. . There would be a great deal of satisfaction in getting 
him fined or imprisoned. At last Owen spoke. 


“Tf ever you come crawling round this place again J’ll make such 
a mess of that nasty hungry-looking hooked dial of yours that you 
‘won’t bother to take it away with you. Now get, before I change 
my mind and start on it right away.” 


Amos turned and walked towards the gate where he had left his 
bicycle. He walked at a steady even pace with as much dignity 
as he could command. It required courage not to hurry for Owen 

_ walked close behind him and he felt that at any moment the angry 
farmer might make violent use of the toe of his boot. It was like 
having a savage snarling dog at his heels, ready to bite him if he 
showed the slightest sign of fear. _ Amos contrived not to look round 
jut when he got safely outside the gate he turned and said: 

‘You'll hear more of this before you’re much older.” Then 
without tempting providence any further he mounted his bicycle 
and rode away. : 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“And you say he threatened you Mr. Hawthorne.” 


The speaker was Sergeant Sydney Flanagan of the New Zealand 
Police Force, a very large man sitting on a very small chair in the 
office of the Rangitira police station. The office was shabby. Its 
floor was covered with a piece of linoleum the pattern of which had 
been almost completely worn off. Along the wall behind Sergeant 
Flanagan’s head were a row of pigeon-holes filled with dusty papers. 
The panes of the window that looked out onto the street were dim 
through not having been cleaned for months. There was a general 
air of mustiness about the whole place. Apart from the chair on 
which Flanagan was sitting there were only two articles of furniture 
in the room. A table stood before the window and a chair faced 
one end of the table. On it sat Amos Hawthorne. 


“Yes, certainly he threatened me and he was abusive too.” 
“Can you tell me exactly what he said?” 


Amos told him. Every word that Owen had used was fresh in 
his memory. The sergeant looked down and frowned; not because 
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he was angry but because he had suddenly perceived that Owen’s 
description of his visitor’s sombre countenance was not entirely in- 
accurate and he felt tempted to smile. 


“That certainly was abusive and threatening,” he said. “Now 
what do you want me to do? You don’t want me to make a case 
of it I understand.” 


“No,” replied Amos reluctantly. ‘I don’t think I do; but I want 
you to take note of his having threatened me and I want to be pro- 
tected from his violence. I’m an old man and I can’t defend myself.” 

“Look here Mr. Hawthorne I want to know this. Will it be 
necessary for you to go out there any more because I think it will be 
much better if you leave the man strictly alone in the future.” 

“Tm not prepared to give you an undertaking that I shan’t go 
there again. I may have to go.in my own interests.” 

Flanagan was silent for a moment; then he said: “You know 
Mr. Hawthorne if you dropped your purse into the sea where there 
were sharks swimming about it might be in your own interests to 
dive in after it but it wouldn’t be a wise thing to do.” 

Amos fidgeted irritably. and his rickety chair creaked. This 
great oaf of a policeman was taking the matter altogether too calmly. 
lounging there with his hands in his pockets, not even bothering to 
take notes. 

“T can’t help that. I tell you I may have to go out to Marley’s 
again and I want the protection of the law.” 


“The only way I can make sure of protecting you is to go out 
with you every time you pay a visit to Donovans and you wouldn’t 
want me to do that. If he comes molesting you it’ll be another 
thing altogether; but I tell you what I will do. Ill have a talk with 
Marley and see if I can pring him to his senses. Will that satisfy 
you?” 

“As long as you give me the protection I’m entitled to I don’t 
care how you do it,” said Amos getting up to go. “I shall tell my 


lawyer what I’ve done and I shall hold you responsible for my per-~ 


sonal safety.” ~ 

After his visitor had gone Flanagan remained sitting in his chair 
whistling a cheerful little Irish tune but he looked far from cheerful 
himself. It seemed odd that so lively an air should proceed from 
out of the middle of so gloomy a countenance but the truth was 
that a sudden presentiment of trouble to come had depressed his 


spirits and he was trying to keep them up by whistling—without 


success. 

After a few minutes he got up, squared his shoulders and walk- 
ed out into the street He was a big, well-built, exceedingly power- 
ful man of about fifty years old. His upright carriage and clipped 
grey moustache would have made him look like a retired colonel or 
sergeant-major had it not been for his walk. He did not walk like 
a soldier. No man who had been much drilled could have saunter- 
ed along as he did. Every step he took expressed a sort of cat- 
like individualism. He was popular as officers of the law go but 
suffered. from the loneliness of his calling. Dictators, captains of 
ships and police officers in sole charge of districts must keep their 
own counsel and refrain from over-indulging themselves in personal 
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intimacies. Usually Flanagan puzzled out his own problems, saun- 
tering up and down the main street of Rangitira, whistling to him- 
self. Only on rare occasions would he seek advice. His methods 
of keeping peace were perhaps unorthodox but they were certainly 
effective. It was seldom that he ran anyone in for anything but 
a serious offence. He believed in the prevention rather than the 
punishment of crime and his system was simplicity itself. He had 
a wonderful eye for a prospective criminal and if he thought it likely 
that a certain person was going to do something wrong he would 
warn him not to do it. If the individual thus warned persisted in 
breaking the law Flanagan would give him a good hiding.’ Naturally 
he did not apply this summary form of punishment to the old and 
infirm but then most of the minor offences in Rangitira were com- 
mitted by the young and active members of the community. 


He settled many quarrels that might have ended in litigation 
and here again he had his own way of going to work. Suppose that 
Xiand Y were seriously thinking of dragging each other to court over 
some petty dispute which might easily have been settled by a little 
good will on both sides. Flanagan would visit X and tell him that Y, 
although he put on a bold front, was, in reality, very anxious to 
come to a settlement. He would add that Y had the greatest per- 
sonal admiration for X and that he was much distressed! at being 
involved in a quarrel with so estimable a fellow-citizen. After 
that he would visit Y and tell him exactly the same thing about X. 
The usual result was a simultaneous outburst of magnanimity on 
both sides, ending in a reconciliation. 


With such a successful record in keeping the peace it was per- 
haps to be wondered at that Sergeant Flanagan had not risen higher 
in the service. In the Navy, the Army, the Church, it is difficult 
to define those qualities that ensure promotion for their possessor. 
Saintly clergymen, brave and capable naval and military officers do 
not always rise in their professions and one wonders why. Perhaps 
Flanagan lacked this indefinable quality or perhaps his hatred of 
the very sight of pen and paper had retarded his promotion. He 
was very bad at writing reports and very lax at filling in forms. To 
see his great frame sprawling across his office table with a splutter- 
ing pen grasped in his huge fist—all pens began to splutter as soon 
as he laid hold of them—and drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead, was a melancholy sight. Certain ill-natured people had 
suggested that his persistent efforts to keep his fellow citizens out 
of the law-courts were due to a hatred of writing materials rather 
than to a love of peace and goodwill. He was a brisk and fluent 
conversationalist; he could tell a story as well as any man, but 
directly he took up a pen his faculties became paralysed. It may 
have been this unfortunate disability that kept him in a relatively 
subordinate position. It was undoubtedly one of the chief causes 
of his feeling of depression as he sauntered along the main street 
of Rangitira, thinking of Amos Hawthorne. He shook his head 
sadly and muttered to himself: “That old coin trap ’ll get himself 
- murdered one of these fine days and I shall have the devil’s own 
number of reports to write out.” 


Owen knew that it would be worse than useless for him to 
attempt to hide from Dora the fact that he had quarrelled with 
Hawthorne. For one thing he had made his last remarks to Amos 
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in tones considerably louder than those ordinarily used in conversa- 
tion at close quarters. For another, she had probably seen him ~ 
escort his visitor to the gate in a far from friendly manner. Besides’ 
she would have to be told about the egg-money and in any case she 
always found out everything in the long run whether he told her or 
not. Realising that he had no choice in the matter he told her the 
whole story that evening. He was expecting to be scolded for los- 
ing his temper but she said very little, in fact she scarcely seemed 
to be interested. Owen was disappointed. Being ignored was 
worse than being scolded. It was unusual for Dora not to take the 
keenest interest in every little thing that went on around her. He 
watched her with surprise and annoyance. Later on she complained 
of feeling unwell and thought she had better go to bed. Owen was 
filled with remorse at once and fussed round her suggesting all 
sorts of remedies until she was safely tucked into bed. After that 
he went back to the kitchen to spend a lonely evening pondering 
over the events of the afternoon. As usual Dora must have known 
all about the whole affair long before he told her. She must have © 
seen him put old Hawthorne off the place and heard what he had 
said. That of course would explain why she was not interested 
_ in hearing the story of what she had actually seen happen. She 
must have been worrying about it all the afternoon.and worry made 
people ill. So the mean old swine had come along and made Dora 
ill. That was what it amounted to. Owen brooded over the case 
for a long time; then he tip-toed noiselessly to bedi. 


Next morning Dora was obviously worse. She said she felt 
ill all over in a funny sort of way and had a pain as well. Nor- 
mally hers was the directing brain of the household but now she 
seemed to have no idea of what should be done, nor did she seem 
to care. Owen grew frightened. When asked if she could stand 
the journey as far as Rangitira she thought she might be able to. 
He harnessed the horse and lifted her gently into the gig; then he 
drove her in to see Doctor Hawkins. 


There were two doctors in Rangitira. Doctor Henry, a recent 
arrival—he had only been there seven years—was a young man and 
an enthusiastic surgeon. His practice was not as large as that of 
Doctor Hawkins but it was increasing. His bedside manner was 
dramatic and he captured the imagination of his patients by finding 
that they suffered from complaints with sesquipedalian designations 
of which they had not previously heard. He then assured them 
that their only chance of survival was an immediate operation and in 
fear and in gratitude they allowed him to operate. Fortunately he 
was skilful and there was no appreciable alteration in the -vital 
statistics of the neighbourhood. There were still many people who 
complained that this wholesale removal of superfluous organs was 
unnecessary and was done to give him practice but the number of 
these unbelievers was growing smaller year by year. 

Doctor Hawkins was an elderly man who had spent the greater 
part of his professional life in Rangitira. He usually wore sporting 
tweeds and a cloth cap which, although perhaps unprofessional, 
went admirably with his now-white hair and red face. He was not 
a surgeon, although in his younger days, when there was no other 
doctor ‘in the town, he had had to perform a certain number of opera- 
tions. Since the arrival of Doctor Henry he had given up surgical 
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work altogether. He did not advertise himself in any way nor did 
he pretend to omniscience. He had even been known to tell pati- 
ents that what doctors can do is very little and that their knowledge 
of the human body is still, to say the least of it, incomplete. In 
spite of these damaging admissions there was still a majority in the 
district, the Marleys among them, who preferred him to Doctor 
Henry. 


Owen fidgeted about in the waiting room while Doctor Hawkins 


examined Dora. His imagination tortured him. It showed him his. 


wife in the grip of some incurable disease, slowly, slowly, sinking 
towards the grave. She was a long time in there which meant that 
it must be something serious. The steady drone of conversation 
was just audible. He could distinguish the doctor’s voice from 
Dora’s and that was all. What a time they were taking! His 
spirits sank lower and lower. Never in all his life had he felt so 
miserable. He had completely lost sight of the possibility that 
there might be nothing much the matter with his wife. Already 


he had condemned her to death and was enduring the agony of her ~ 


loss. The door of the consulting room opened gradually. The 
doctor had opened it but he was still talking. His voice sounded 
matter of fact—almost cheerful. 


“Wait there a moment Mrs. Marley while I have a word with 
your husband.” , : 


Owen’s spirits rose. He could not talk like that if it were any- 
thing really serious. Doctor Hawkins closed the consulting room 
door and came into the waiting-room. He looked grave and Owen 
fell back into the depths of despair. 


“T’m going to move your wife to the hospital. I want to keep 
her under observation for a diay or so.” 
“But don’t you know what’s the matter?” 


“T’ve got my suspicions but I’m not quite sure. I don’t think 
its anything serious though or perhaps I should say nothing really 
dangerous. I may be able to tell you more about her to-morrow.” 
Then as Owen still looked nervous and dissatisfied' he added, “You 
must give me time you know: We doctors can’t always find out 
everything at once but don’t worry about her too much. I shall 
see you to-morrow then. Goodbye.” 


Owen drove away from the doctor’s house and tied up his horse 
in Smith Dobsons yard. The doctor’s last: words kept running 
through his head. ‘Don’t worry about her too much.” A lot of 
use there was in saying that. Give him some reason for not worry- 
ing and he would not worry, but to take his wife away to hospital 
without even being able to say what was the matter with her and 
then to tell him not to worr : 

With a vague idea of going somewhere for a cup of tea he walk- 
ed dejectedly along the footpath with his eyes on the ground. Sud- 
denly he stopped dead, realising that a great shape was standing in 
front of him, blocking his way. Looking up he saw that the shape 
was Sergeant Flanagan who grinned at him cheerfully. 

“Have you got a moment to spare Marley? I’di like a word with 
you. If you go round to the office I’ll be there in a few minutes.” 


Flanagan always sent those whom he wished to interview round 
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to the office like this. Several of his fellow-citizens he knew had 
gifts that many a professed writer of fiction might have envied. 
The. sight of someone walking beside the policeman towards the 
police station would provide ample evidence on which to build up 
a thrilling tale of crime and detection. Owen went to the office 
and waited. Soon afterwards Flanagan appeared and ushered him 
inside. 

“T’ve had Mr. Hawthorne in here complaining about you. ' He 
says you were going to dot him one. What have you been doing 
to him? 

Owen told the story without passion or bias, At any other 
time he would have worked himself up into a state of indignation 
but now he was too miserable and pre-occupied to take more than 
an objective interest in his own case. 

“Well,” said Flanagan when he had finished) “that throws a new 


light on the matter. Perhaps if I’d been in your place——” The 
policeman checked himself on the point of saying something indis- 
creet. “There’s a lot to be said on your side” he continued, ‘but 


you must remember Hawthorne is an old man and I suppose has got 

some sort of right to go poking about your place once in a while. 

If you hit him you’ll put yourself in the wrong straight away.” 
“Yes I know,” said Owen, “but I wish to God he’d keep away 


from me. I always mean to keep my temper but it gets away from’ 


me sometimes. You see I’ve got him set now and I’m a bit queer 
in some ways.” 

“Wihat do you mean, queer? We should all of us be queer if 
we let ourselves go. I don’t suppose you’re any queerer than the 
rest of us but you must try and keep control of yourself.” 


Owen suddenly felt a great longing to explain exactly how 
queer he was. He wondered whether he ought to try and whether 
he would be able to make Flanagan understand. If Dora had been 
there she could have explained but she was lying ill in the hospital. 
Perhaps she would never come out alive. If she was going to die 
it didn’t much matter whether anyone understood him or not. Noth- 
ing would ever matter again so what was the use of trying to tell 
Flanagan about his queer turns now?” 

“T can’t tell you what I mean,” he said, “but I’m a funny chap 
in some ways and I hope to God Hawthorne ’ll leave me alone from 
now on for his own sake. If you don’t want me any more T’ll be 
getting along.” 

The house at Donovans Settlement was very lonely that night 
and the silence was oppressive. Owen tried hard to concentrate 
his thoughts on ‘the work of the farm and to employ his energy in 
tidying up the rooms but everything he saw or touched reminded 
him of his wife. It was impossible not to think of her. He tried 
to be cheerful and told himself that she would soon be well again 
but it was of no avail. He hunted fear out through the door but it 
crept in again by the window. It painted vivid pictures of Dora 
lying on her death-bed and held them up before his unwilling eyes. 
It led him along a dark path to meet imaginary misfortunes and to 
suffer all- the pain of a loss that had no existence except in his 
troubled thoughts. The cause of all this distress was not far to 
seek. The evidence against him was overwhelming. 
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Doctor Hawkins was very pleased with himself when Owen saw 
him the next morning. He had diagnosed Dora’s case as appen- 
dicitis and had made arrangements for her to be operated on by 


Doctor Henry next day. Owen felt slightly relieved but found him- 


self unable to share the doctor’s unalloyed satisfaction. When he 
was a boy an uncle of his had died after an operation for appen- 
dicitis. The grown-ups around him had spoken of it in awe-struck 
voices as a dread disease and it had always been closely associated 
in his mind with death. He did not know that surgery had made 
progress since those days and Doctor Hawkins, not realising his 
ignorance, ‘took insufficient trouble to explain that the operation was 
a trivial affair compared to what it once had been. Owen asked 
a great many questions which the doctor, after the manner of his 
kind, answered evasively. - 


“What do you think made her ill in the first place doctor? What 
brought this on? Do you think worry could have had anything to 
do with it?” 

“Its hard to say what brought it on. The trouble may have 
been there for years. The state of one’s mind always has some 
effect on the state of one’s body. We-can’t say exactly how much.” 


“But do you think if she’d been free from worry altogether she 
wouldn’t have got ill?” 


The doctor laughed. “I can’t answer that question either. I 
don’t suppose any of us are ever free from care altogether. A sud- 
den shock might have helped to bring it on. That’s all I can tell 
you.” 


A new anxiety seized upon Owen. He was not among the 
admirers of Doctor Henry and had heard wildly exaggerated stories 
of his performances. 


“Took here Doctor Hawkins,” he blurted out, “you’ll be there 
at the operation! You'll see he doesn’t——” 


What Owen really wanted to say was ‘“You’ll see he doesn’t take 
out a lot more things than he’s supposed to,” but he found! it diffi- 
cult to put his meaning into words. Doctor Hawkins, however, 
perceived his dilemma. 

» “Don’t you worry Mr. Marley. I shall be there the whole time. 
I shall be the anaesthetist you see. Now come along to the hospital 
and' see your wife.” 

Dora seemed to be nearly as anxious about Owen as he was 
about her. Not knowing that he was once again on the track of a 
persecutor she was worrying about the welfare of his body rather 
than of his mind. All that she was thinking of was how he was to 
be fed and looked after while she was away. 

“Don’t just go and live on nothing and starve yourself,” she 
begged. “I’m so afraid’ you won’t know where I keep things. You 
know where the bread is don’t you? Well there’s some bacon wrap- 
ped up in a damp cloth in the pantry and the butter’s on the shelf 
beside it. There’s a lot of eggs in a dish with the lid on; you’ll 
easily find them. There’s not much tea out in the tin and you'll 
soon use it up but there’s a new one pound packet right up on the 
top shelf where the bottled fruit is.” 


Dora’s directions flowed on and on. Owen pretended to be 
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taking them all in but when at last he left the hospital he did not 
remember a single one of them. 


The manager of Smith Dobson and Co. was not in the best of 
tempers that morning. Amos Hawthorne had-lost no time in call- 
ing and telling him about his visit to Donovans. He had pointed 
out in very plain language that Holwell had been culpaibly careless 
of the creditor’s interests. He was supposed to be a farming expert 
and should have detected the fact that Marley was swindling them 
instead of which he had let things slide and left it to a mere towns- 
man, who was not supposed to know anything about it, to discover 
how they were being despoiled. Finally Amos had hinted that 
Holwell’s blindness might not have been entirely accidental and had 
thrown. out a vague suggestion that he was in league with Marley. 
Feeling that his case was a weak one Holwell had said little in reply 
but was now on the lookout for a chance to get his own‘back at 
someone else’s expense. When he happened to meet Owen driving 
away from the hospital he stopped him and said: : 

“You let me down over the Chamber of Commerce scheme.” 


Owen seemed not to hear what was being said to him. He sat 
gaping foolishly at Holwell. His thoughts were far away. 

“You let me down,” repeated Holwell. “I was doing the best I 
could for you and then you go and get me into trouble with Haw- 
thorne.” 

The mention of the word ‘Hawthorne’ brought Owen back to 
earth with a jolt. ; 

“Hawthorne,” he exclaimed. “If that old bastard comes mess- 
ing about my place again I’ll break his neck.” 

“Tts no use talking like that,” replied Holwell with rising irrita- 
tion. ‘“You were in the wrong. He’s got a right to see after his 
own affairs.” 

“T don’t care. I’ve told him I’ll pay anything I get for the eggs 
over to you and that’s enough. WhatI say I’ll do and I’m not a liar 
but I’m not going to have him or you or anyone else barging in up- 
setting my wife and making her ill. Get that?” 

Holwell had meant to reproach Owen firmly but not bitterly. 
He considered himself the aggrieved party with a right to complain 
and thought that Owen’s tone was unnecessarily offensive. He 
was rapidly losing his temper and with it all thought of forbear- 
ance. 

“You'll do yourself no good by talking like that,” he said sharp- 
ly. “Either Hawthorne or I have the right to go and see you’re 
carrying out your part of the bargain properly.” 

It was a pity that Hawthorne’s name cropped up again for the 
sound of it roused Owen to fury. 

“If either you or Hawthorne show your noses inside my gate 
T’ll shoot you dead,” he roared. Then, jerking up his horse’s head 
he lashed it with the whip. Holwell jumpecl back to avoid being 
struck by the wheel and stood staring after the fast-disappearing 

-gig. Then, seething with indignation, he walked quickly towards 
the police station. 

Sergeant Flanagan was by no means a moody man. The worst 
that could be said: of him was that he was slightly less approachable 
on some days than on others. When Holwell arrived to see him 
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More than one care was weighing on his mind. It was the-time of 
year when he had to collect the farming statistics for the district. 
Why this task had been assigned to the police no one knew, but there 
it was. The farmers simply would not fill in their returns. Some 
of them seemed scared to death of pen and ink, Flanagan used to 
complain. And not only this. A motorist was threatening to bring. 
a charge against a lorry driver—who he maintained had endangered 
his life—for being drunk in charge of his vehicle. Flanagan had 
tried to persuade the aggrieved one to drop the charge but he was 
showing signs of obstinacy. The driver of the lorry came from 
another district and a charge brought against him would entail a 
deplorable amount of correspondence. The thought of all this de- 
pressed Flanagan as he sat at his office table with a pen in his hand 
and paper before him. The look on Holwell’s face as he came in 
proclaimed that something else had gone wrong. Misfortunes 
always came when he was least in a condition to endure them. 

Holwell came straight to the point. ‘“We’re having trouble with 
that chap Marley. ‘He’s just dione his best to drive a horse and 
cart over me and he swears he’ll shoot anyone who goes onto his 
property. You’ll have to take the affair into your hands.” 

Flanagan looked at the pen in his hands with unspeakable dis- 
gust and then flung it down on the table. 

“T had Hawthorne in here yesterday complaining and now you’re 
in to-day. Whatever’s gone wrong? Marley’s always been a peace- 
able, well-behaved sort of man and anyway what do you want to be 
paying him visits for? As far as I can see he’s not going to do 
anything to you if you keep away from him. He says he’ll shoot 
you if you go there. Well don’t go there. It seems simple to me.” 

Holwell explained that the state of Marley’s finances might 
occasionally necessitate a visit from his creditors. Flanagan listen- 
ed in gloomy silence. He was not financially-minded and the whole 
affair sounded terribly intricate. : 

«Will you leave the matter to me for the present? he asked 


wearily. ‘Of course you can bring a charge against him for using 
threatening language but I don’t see that'll get you anywhere.” 
Holwell at once agreed to leave the matter in his hands. His 


indignation was beginning to cool down and he almost wished he had 
said nothing about it. After all the idea that Marley had meant 
what he said was absurd. 

“All right then,” said Flanagan. “Tll do what I can to put 
things straight but for God’s sake don’t either you or Hawthorne 
go out there for a bit. If you do I won’t answer for the safety of 
either of you.” 


He had spoken with assurance and Holwell had gone away com- 
pletely satisfied but when left alone Flanagan felt anything but cer- 
tain of what his next move was to be. He would have to go and 
see Marley, that he knew, but he was frankly puzzled by the man’s 
behaviour and was undecided as to what would be the right way to 
approach him. He had been most favourably impressed by his 
attitude when interviewed and thought that he had been treated 
tactlessly if not harshly, yet he could not understand his remarks 
about being ‘queer’ and ‘a funny sort of chap’ nor could he reconcile 
his behaviour in the police station with his behaviour outside it. 
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Anyway being ‘queer’ was no excuse. You had to be either sane . 


or dotty in this world so that you could be treated accordingly. No 
half measures were acceptable in the eyes of officialdom. 


Neither knowing nor caring what was being said or thought of 
him Owen sat alone that night in his dark kitchen. No light was 
required for the task on which he was engaged. He was just sit- 
ting, thinking, connecting up the events of the last few days. It 
was on the whole a satisfactory task, for all the pieces of the puzzle 
he was busy solving were falling into place so easily that he was 
astonished at his own previous density of perception. At first sight 
it had appeared that Hawthorne was working against him alone but 


now several other persecutors had begun to show their hand. Long. 


before Hawthorne’s visit they must have arranged it all between 
them. As soon as they found he could not pay ‘his interest they, 
Hawthorne, Holwell and the rest, had all joined together against 
him. That Chamber of Commerce Scheme for instance, when Haw- 
thorne had insisted on his living allowance being cut down. They 
must have known it was a starvation sum of money to live on. 
Perhaps they were sure he wouldn’t be able to live on it and so they 
watched him to see what he would do. Then they found out he was 
keeping chickens and selling eggs. They never told him he was not 
to do this when they made out his estimates for the year so why 
shouldn’t he have done it? and anyway how did they come to find 
out about it? Good God! Surely old Bodgers couldn’t have told 
them! He might have. He must have. The double-faced double- 
crossing old swine! And then Hawthorne had seen him with Dora 
in Rangitira the day she first wore the coat. He had given them 
such a nasty look, the mean old bastard! ‘Probably he’d noticed 
Dora’s new coat so next day he came hanging about the place look- 
ing for trouble and made Dora ill. It was all his fault that Dora 
was ill. The doctor had admitted’as much. And then they set the 
policeman on his trail. He had always got on well with old Syd 
Flanagan until now but they’d filled him up with lies most likely 
and he’d joined in with Hawthorne and Holwell and the rest of them. 
Well they knew what to expect now, the swine. He’d told them 
’ pretty plainly what to expect if they came hanging about any more. 

Owen lit a candle and went into the next room. An old ser- 
vice rifle stood in the corner and he picked it up; then he went to 
a cupboard and took out two clips of ammunition. He opened and 
closed the bolt of the rifle several times, then jammed the cartridges 
out of one of the clips into the magazine. His fingers were tremb- 
ling and he had a tight feeling round the chest that made him 
breathe hard as if he had been running. Raising the rifle to his 
shoulder he squinted along the barrel. The light was dim and he 
could not see the sights properly. No matter! They wouldn’t come 
at night. They’d wait for daylight. It was a strange thing but 


he had suddenly lost all doubts as to whether they would come or. 


not. He was quite sure they would come now. Perhaps a whole 
lot of them would come together. He hoped they would. They 
had made Dora ill and perhaps mney had killed her so they deserved 
to be killed themselves. 


In the morning, directly after breakfast, Sergeant Flanagan 
examined the tyres of his bicycle to see if they needed pumping 
up. Having decided that they were all right he mounted and rode 
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away. He wore no uniform but was dressed as usual in a grey 
coat and blue trousers. The blue trousers were very handy because 
if the necessity arose for him to change into uniform he need only 
change his coat. They were dual purposes trousers. He was 
enjoying that peace of mind that comes to men who have finally 
decided on the course they must take for conviction had come to 
him with the morning light. All that havering about what to do 
with Marley had been silly. If a man were innocent until proved 
guilty then it followed that he was sane until proved dotty. This 
profound aphorism, arrived at entirely through his own powers of 
deduction, was a great comfort to him. There was, of course, only 
one thing. to be done. Sane or dotty Marley would have to have it 
explained to him quite clearly and forcibly that he mus? either give 
up threatening people or take the consequences. 


Coming to a steep hill Flanagan dismounted and began to walk, 
pushing his bicycle along beside him. When he arrived at the top 
he was puffing and blowing. “T must take more exercise,” he 
thought, “I’m getting soft.’ He was nearing Donovans Settlement 
and the road was becoming rough. The fences and gates looked 
sadly neglected. A long bank of grey cloud’ was moving inland 
from the sea. The sun went behind the cloud and the air became 
chilly. A rising breeze rustled the tall grass at the roadside. A 
thrush perched in a tree suddenly stopped singing. Flanagan de- 
cided that this was not a cheerful spot and that he would not care 
to live here. He got on his machine again and rode it warily along 
one of the wheel tracks, whistling a lively tune as he went. There 
was Marley’s house at last. Its roof was just showing over the top 
of the unkempt gorse hedge. “Now we shan’t be long” said Flana- 
gan to himself as he dismounted and propped his bicycle against the 
gate post. : 


Owen wrapped himself in blankets and sat in a chair with the 
loaded rifle across his knees. He stayed awake nearly all night but 
fell asleep just before dawn. When he woke up it was with the 
uncomfortable feeling that habitual early-risers have when they see 
at once, without having so much as,.to look at the clock, that the 
day is well-advanced. He felt rather foolish as he looked down 
at the rifle. Sleep had broken up the fabric of phantasy he had 
woven the night before but he knew that if he allowed himself to 
remain idle he would soon have his enemies once again arraigned on 
trial for their lives. Dora was going to have her operation that 
morning and he wanted to be at the hospital when she came round 
after the anaesthetic. He lit the kitchen-fire and put a kettle on 
the stove to ‘boil; then he went outside and fed his horse. Return- 
ing to the house he remembered that his rifle was lying on the floor 
in one of the front rooms and went to put it away. As he picked 
it up a sound came to his ears and he stopped to listen. Someone 
was coming along the road from Rangitira whistling. It was not 


' likei.; that anyone from the Settlement would be coming back from 


the town as early in the day as this. Owen’s fingers began to 
caress the rifle. He scarcely realised what they were doing. His 
addled brain had begun to take up the thread! of argument it had 
followed the night before. The window of the room he was in was 
shut but it looked out onto the front gate and he found himself 
standing beside it watching. That tight feeling round the chest 
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had come back to’ him. He moved the safety catch of his rifle 
and kept saying over and over again. ‘“They’re coming! They’re 
coming! They’re coming! He heard the rattle of a bicycle as some- 
one dismounted; then the gate was flung open and a man started to 
walk up the path towards the house. Owen recognised him at once 
It was Flanagan, the policeman. He had known they would come 
and here they were. They weren’t even going to let him see Dora 
in the hospital, the bastards, but he’d give them a surprise they 
weren’t looking for. “ 

With a single movement Owen pushed the muzzle of his rifle 
through the window pane and fired. Startled by the crash of fall- 
ing glass Flanagan threw up his head as the bullet struck him. For 
a moment he swayed about on his feet and then fell forwards on his 
hands and knees. In a clownish, ridiculous attitude his body heaved 

and shuddered and blood began to run from his mouth onto the path. 
The strength went out of his arms and his head sank forward onto 
the ground, then very slowly and clumsily his body rolled over on 
its side and lay still. 


CHAPTER IX. 


After he had fired the shot Owen stood at the window watching 
his victim till all signs of life had ceased. A look of profound 
cunning overspread his features. He did not go near the body but 
went back into the kitchen and began to rummage in the store cup- 
poard. Very carefully he sorted out a supply of provisions and 
placed them in an empty sugar-bag, after which he went into the 
room where the ammunition was kept and filled a bandolier with 
as many cartridges as it would hold. Lastly he took three blankets 
off his bed and strapped them into a tight roll. All these move 
ments were carried out without a sign of hurry or confusion. Plac- 
ing his gear on the kitchen table he went back into the front room 
and gazed intently at the corpse for fully a minute. With a satisfied 
nod he returned to the kitchen, hung the bandolier over one shoulder, 
strapped the roll of blankets on his back and! then, taking the sugar- 
bag in one hand and his rifle in the other he walked out of the back 
door. | Past the delapidated sheds he went and on across the cow 
paddock keeping a careful look out on either side. As he reached 
the edge of the bush he paused for a moment to adjust the roll of 
blankets then plunged into the thick undergrowth. As if in horror 
it quivered at his touch and then its dense foliage closed behind him. 

That afternoon Reuben Luxmore decided to call at the Marley’s 
house and enquire after Dora. His feelings were a mixture of 
honest sympathy for friends in distress, curiosity, and a desire to be 
the first to get news of Dora’s operation. On approaching Owen’s 
house the first thing that caught his eye was a bicycle leaning against 
the gatepost. Evidently it belonged to some visitor from the town. 
’ Reuben had an intimate knowledge of all his neighbours possessions 
and he knew. very well that no one at Donovans owned such a thing. 
The supposed presence of a visitor did not deter him flor he was by 
no means,a shy man and loved the adventure of strange company. 
Owen would really have to cut the gorse away from‘his gate. You 
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could hardly get in without getting pricked. Reuben stooped to 

undo the latch, opened the gate and wriggled his body past the 
thorny branches. Scarcely had he recovered from the performance 
of this contortion when he saw a sight that sent a cold chill of fear 
through him. The corpse of one who has died a violent death 
usually needs careful preparation to make it look peaceful and beau: 

tiful. For a moment Reuben stared down at the body and then 

running to the house he burst in through the front door shouting out 
Owen’s name in panic fear. Quickly he looked into each room and 
finding no one rushed out through the back door still shouting for 
Owen.. The wind sighed in the trees; the chickens in the fowl-house 
clucked indignantly; a cow, who thought it high time she was milk- 
ed, mooed loudly. Reuben pulled himself together and went back 
into the house. In his first feverish search he had been t o excited 
to observe anything closely but now in calmer mood he was able to 
take in the details. The broken window in the front room caught 
his eye at once; approaching it he kicked the empty cartridge with 
his foot. As he stooped to pick it up a sudden suspicion of what 
had taken place assailed him. Bringing an imaginery rifle to his 
shoulder he took aim though the broken window. In spite of the 
conviction that had just come to him he experienced no feelings of 
repulsion towards Owen as a murderer. He merely felt very sorry’ 
that his friend should have been the victim of such a disastrous mis- 
fcrtune. .Again he looked at the cartridge, wondering whether it 
would help to save Owen if he hid it or threw it away; then realis- 
ing the futility of such a course he dropped it on the floor with a 
gesture of helplessness. The silence and the mysterious presence of 
death were beginning to get on his nerves. He craved for the com- 
pany of some other human being. Returning to where the body lay 
on the path he stared at it for a while as if hoping it might yet give 
some sign of life. 


The bicycle stood in the place where he had first seen it. leaning 
against the gate post, but a change had come over his feelings 
towards it. At first it had been merely a bicycle, a harmless in- 
animate machine, but now it had grown into a sinister thing in some 
way connected with that fearful object lying on the path. Slowly, 
cautiously he approached it and gingerly he grasped the handle-bars 
as if he expected them to burn his fingers. He was not used. to 
bicycles but had ridden one occasionally long ago. Mounting clum- 
sily he rode off towards Rangitira with an unpleasant feeling that 
something was following along behind him. So powerful was this 
sensation that he longed to keep looking round but dare not do so 
for fear of falling off. Halfway to the town a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself. Now that the policeman was dead to whom should 
he report the crime? The problem seemed so difficult of solution 
that Reuben was on the point of stopping and getting off to think— 
it was impossible to think while giving his whole mind to the task 
of riding a bicycle—when a brilliant idea struck him. There was 
a mayor of Rangitira. He would be the man to go to. 


Mr. Wilkins, or ‘“Ready-to-Die Wilkins” as he was known among 
his fellow-citizens, kept a fruit-shop in the main street. As a man 
of business his character was exemplary. While filling paper bags 
with his customers orders he would expatiate on the moral deprav- 
ity of Chinese fruiterers who were in the habit of filling a bag near- 
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ly full of small apples, bananas or oranges and then putting a few 
big ones in on top of them. Scorning to make use of such oriental 
duplicity Read-to-Die Wilkins used to fill the whole bag with small 
fruit. He thought that his method was more in keeping with Bri- 
tish tradition and in any case he was the only fruiterer in the town. 


The mayoralty of Rangitira was not a position that was keenly 
sought after. Frequently the election was not even contested. On 
one occasion it seemed doubtful whether any one at all would offer 
his services to the community until some scheming fellows whose 
public spirit was dominated by their sense of humour enticed Wilkins 
into the Rangitira hotel. _ There they flattered him and bought him 
drinks until a new realisation was ‘borne in upon him—that he was 
by nature a leader of men. The next morning he felt that perhaps 
he had been mistaken but as his faith in himself was beginning to 
falter a deputation composed of the same men who had paid for his 
drinks the night before arrived in his shop and asked him to stand 
for the mayoralty. 

In the early days of his reign there were difficulties he had not 
foreseen. When asked questions at meetings of the Borough Coun- 
cil or on other occasions he found that he was expected to give 
answers and make decisions. Ashamed to explain that he was 
unused to making any decision without first consulting his wife he 
was often at a loss for a reply. At civic functions, however, when 
he was expected to make a speech he acquitted himself with great 
credit. No one else in the town had a greater facility for stringing 
together a series of cliches into what bore some resemblance to a 
connected discourse. He soon found that he liked making speeches. 
The beauty of his borrowed diction touched a responsive chord in 
his own emotions and frequently brought tears to his eyes. Asa 
dipsomaniac takes to alcohol so Wilkins took to speech-making. Very 
soon he found that when asked to make a decision he could avoid 
the point at issue by making a speech on the subject. It was quite 
impossible to keep him to the point. Away he would soar on the 
wings of oratory: and in consequence very little business was done. 
His intoxicating rhetoric had the effect of arousing in his bosom a 
longing for self-sacrifice. He was always offering to lay down his 
life in some municipal cause. To mention only a few he had pro- 
fessed himself ready to die in order to obtain (1) a macadamised 
road leading from the coast to Rangitira; (2) an additional wing to 
the Post Office; (3) a proper town drainage system. In this way 
he had earned the nick name of Ready-to-Die Wilkins. 


When Reuben arrived in Rangitira the mayor’s fruit-shop was 
shut and he had to go to his house which was situated in a side 
street about a quarter of a mile away. Wilkins was a short, fat, 
fussy little man with puffed-out cheeks and round, child-like blue 
eyes. He reserved his more courtly form of greeting for visitors 
who arrived wearing a tie. As Reuben was without this article of 
clothing he was received a trifle coldly. In moments of crisis the 
human mind sometimes strays to foolish trifles and when confronted 
with the mayor Reuben was dismayed to find himself wondering 
whether he would be able to buy some oranges. It was months 
since he had eaten one. If only he had arrived before closing-time! 
Perhaps even now he might be able to make a private deal when 
the interview was over—. 
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“What can I do for you?” asked Wilkins suspiciously. 

Purging his mind of irrelevant thoughts and bodily requirements 
Reuben began his story. Als he spoke on a look of horror and be- 
wilderment overspread the mayoral features. Backing towards a 
chair the little man sat down and stared at his visitor with bulging, 
frightened eyes. When -Reuben had finished he seemed to have 
been rendered incapable of any action whatever but after a while 
a look of something like confidence came over his round cherub face. 
He stood up and began to speak as if addressing a meeting. Reuben 
looked on dumbfounded. ‘He could scarcely understand what the 
mayor was talking about. He heard something about “the long arm 
of the law” and “the wages of sin being death” but much of what 
was being said seemed highly irrelevant. All thoughts of oranges 
left his mind. 


Suddenly the door opened and a sharp-faced little woman, dress- 
ed in black with black wool and knitting-needles in her hand, came 
into the room. She sat down in a chair and began to knit without 
taking the slightest notice of either of the men present. Ready-to- 
Die Wilkins went on with his harangue but less fluently than be- 
fore. He cast occasional anxious glances at his wife and at length 
came to a halt. 


“What is the matter?” she asked, still knitting and looking 


_ straight in front of her. 


“Sergeant Flanagan has been murdered out at Donovans Settle- 
ment,” replied her husband, promptly but nervously. 


“Then ring up the police at Ruapehu” she said, and immediately 
left the room, just as she had entered, without a glance at either 
Reuben or the mayor. 


‘CHAPTER X. 


~ Police Sergeant Brentwood of Ruapehu stood beside Owen Mar- 
ley’s implement-shed, staring thoughtfully upwards at the bush on 
the hillside. It had been a busy day for him and he had met a 
variety of curious people since arriving in Rangitira early in the 
morning of the day after the murder. Poor-old Syd. Flanagan! He 
had always been looked upon as a bit of a joke in the force and no 
wonder he had grown a trifle odd living out in these parts. Poor 
chap! Look what his unorthodox methods had: brought him to! 
Brentwood shook his head and pursed up his lips. He had never 
been able to take Flanagan seriously but there was something about 
death that lent dignity to a man’s life even if, in the eyes of ortho- 
doxy, it had been rather a comedy. 

After all it might have been a fact that Syd was the right man 
in the right place for these Rangitira people were a queer collection. 
The mayor, for instance, was straight off the comic stage—just talk- 
ed and talked and got nothing done. But that wife of his—she was 
a one. Brentwood grinned broadly as he thought of how she had 
ordered her helpless husband about with that curious air of detach- 
ment; of how, using him as her mouthpiece, she had organised a force 
of volunteers to help the police—a mere diversion it seemed; her 
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main interest was concentrated on her knitting. Then the people 
he had questioned—that old: man with a face like a parrot who seem- 
ed to have such a down on the suspect—hadin’t a single good word to 
say for him. And the other fellow, Hglwell—he kept hedging while 
making his statement—seemed to have something’ on his mind and 
might know more about it than he was willing to say. They were 
a nuisance these reluctant witneses and he had met more of them up 
in this dead and alive hole of a settlement. No volunteers forth- 
coming up here! He had been unable to get anything out of the 
settlers at all. They were surly and hostile, all except that little 
bright-eyed chap who talked too much altogether, but yet managed 
to avoid giving a direct answer to any single question. ‘I wouldn’t 
mind betting” thought Brentwood, “that any one of these settlers 
would do whatever he could to shield the criminal if given the 
opportunity—especially that little chap—I must watch him.” 


A police constable came out of the door of Owen’s mole and 
approached his chief. 


“Well Pelham, everyone know his place for the night?” 


“JT think so,” said Pelham. ‘‘Warner’s down on the flat watch- 
ing the south-east side of the bush and we’ve got men posted all 
round this side where you told us. If he makes out on the top side 
he can only get away onto the bare hills and he won’t stay there 
long these cold nights.” 


“Hum” mused Brentwood. ‘That’s all right as long as he’s in 
the bush and I don’t see where else he can have gone. If he’s tried 
to get away down country it won’t be long before we have him.” 


“He'll take a bit of getting out of that bush if he is there,” said 
the constable apprehensively. ‘He seems a dangerous sort of chap 
and must be off his head too from.what I can see of it.” 

“He’ll come out when he’s cold enough and hungry enough; you 
see if he doesn’t. Anyway I’m not going to take men-in there after 
him and get them shot. By the way how are the volunteers? 

Pelham grinned. He had all the professional’s scorn for the 
amateur. “They’re all right now but I don’t know how they’d be 
if—Hullo, who’s this?” 

The two policemen turned in surprise at the arrival of an un- 
expected visitor. A man with a bucket hanging on his right fore- 
arm was approaching. He wore old working clothes and a large 
bell-shaped felt hat with a bootlace tied round it in place of a band 
almost entirely concealed the upper part of his face, giving him the 
furtive air of a conspirator. 

“Where are you off to?” asked. Brentwood sharply, for the new- 
comer appeared to be going to pass him by: 

An innocent little face looked up in pained surprise from 
beneath the felt hat. 

“Good God!” thought Brentwood, “its that little bright-eyed 
chap.” 

The police sergeant was a big well eat -up man with square 
shoulders and a bull-neck. His face was round andi fleshy; his 
rather merciless eyes light-coloured and protruberant. Cruelty and 
humour were blended in his disposition and these two qualities were 
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the complement of each other. He never used violence unnecessar- 
ily. He was much too good a police-officer for that but just occas- 
ionally he liked to torture a victim mentally and indulge his sense 
of humour at the same time. ‘What are you doing here?” he asked. 
Don’t you know the police are in charge?” 


Injured innocence and astonishment fought for priority of ex- 


pression on Reuben’s upturned face. “What about this poor bloody 
cow.of Owen’s?” he asked. plaintively. “Do you want it to bust 
itself?” 


“Don’t swear at me and what cow are you talking about?” 


“This poor cow of Owen’s—the chap you’re after. If someone 
doesn’t milk it it'll bust its bloody self.” When the “bloodies” in 
Reubens speech were staunched in one place they were apt to break 
out in another. 


‘Brentwood considered the case for a moment. He was a town- 
bred man and had not realised that in farming the cyclic process 
of naturé cannot be postponed even if a murder has taken place. 
Perhaps after all it would be as well to let the little man turn up 
night and morning to milk the cow. It would be all the easier to 
keep an eye on him. “All right” he said. “I suppose you’ll have 
to come and look after the cow but you must report to the police 
when you come and when you go. I must know when you’re here. 
You understand.” 


Reuben expressed his gratitude in a way that was quite touching 
and moved off casting many a furtive glance about from under his 
hat. Coming to milk Owen’s cow had been a brilliant idea on his 
part for now he would have every opportunity of going about un- 
observed and finding out what the police were doing. Having to 
report his arrival and departure would be a further advantage. It 
would give him an excuse for searching out the police, observing 
their movements and perhaps, if he went quietly, hearing what they 
were saying. 


Brentwood turned once again to the constable: “You’ll stay here 
to-night then with these other two. I’m going back to our head-° 
quarters.” 


An empty house, deserted by its former owner for financial rea- 
sons, stood further back from the bush than those of the other 
settlers. It occupied a fairly central position and Brentwood had 
taken’ possession of it intending to use it as his headquarters. He 
had with him two constables and fifteen volunteers with whom he 
meant to blockade the fugitive in his hiding place until he should 
be driven by hunger and cold to give himself up. It was easy 
enough to maintain the blockade by day but almost impossible by 
night. All he could do was to post men round the lower end of the 
bush to prevent Owen visiting the settlers houses and renewing his 
provisions. He divided up his men into two parties, one of which 
was to remain on watch for the first half of the night after which it 
would be relieved by the other party. His first chain of sentries 
were already posted—most of them in the settlers’ sheds and out- 
houses. Owen’s house was strongly garrisoned as it was nearest 
to the bush and Brentwood had a hunch that the murderer—obvious- 
ly a queer chap—might return to the scene of the crime. 
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In spite of the strategic skill he had shown in opening up a way 
through the enemies lines Reuben had no clear idea of what he in- 
tended to do next. Why Owen had killed a man in cold blood he 
could not imagine but he knew very well that there must be some 
explanation and suspected it could be traced back to Amos Haw- 
thorne’s visit. Whatever it was he never doubted that when all the 
facts were known Owen’s action would appear in a very different 
light and he was convinced that were he brought before a court of 
law .and all the circumstances of the case explained he would be 
triumphantly acquitted. On what logical grounds he had come to 
this conclusion even he himself would have been unable to explain 
but all his convictions were based on intuition rather than reason. 
How to get Owen before a court of law without first allowing him 
to fall into the clutches of the police who would probably shoot him 
on sight was the problem as it presented itself to Reuben’s mind. His 
favourite literature had filled him with a deep distrust of police 
methods, added to which he had not been favourably impressed by 
Sergeant Brentwood. How to preserve Owen’s safety was the first 
problem and in the meantime he must not be allowed to starve. 
It would be difficult to get food out to him unobserved during the 
daytime. Of course there would be no difficulty at all in finding 
him. Reuben knew exactly where he would be as surely as if he 
had just been told by Owen himself. The danger would lie in being 
seen and followed by the police. 


There was Dora to be thought of too. He would have liked to 
go and see her but had not the courage. Had! she been told every- 
thing and if not how had Owen’s absence been explained? To go 
there and help lie to her was more than he was prepared to do and, 
if she knew of Owen’s predicament, could he face her with the 
admission that he had done nothing to help her husband? 


For the whole of the day following his meeting with Brentwood 
Reuben thought out his plan of action and the day after that he came 
to a decision. The job would have to be done at night; an unplea- 
sant necessity for he was never at his best in the dark, in fact he 
was inclined to be afraid and that was the real reason why he de- 
cided on taking an accomplice with him. The idea that all the other 
settlers were not as zealous as he himself was in Owen’s cause had 
never entered his head and it was with disappointment and dismay 
that he encountered excuses and downright refusals from all those 
whom he asked to accompany him. They were sympathetic but un- 
willing to run risks. He approached the younger men first and then 
worked gradually up the scale of seniority till only one remained. 
It was a shame asking an old chap like Ned Aitken to go but if the 
younger men had no guts it couldn’t be helped. There was one 
thing certain, Ned would not let him down. : 


It was mid-afternoon when Reuben arrived at the Aitken’s 
house. Ned was working in the vegetable-garden but straightened 
his back with relief at the sight of an honourable excuse for having 
a rest. He conducted Reuben into the kitchen and sat staring at 
him owlishly, waiting for him to break the silence. Amy was iron- 
ing in the next room. The thump thump of her iron sounded clearly 
through the thin wall. 
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“Its a fair cow about Owen,” Reuben began. “I suppose you’ve 
got ’em all hanging about your place at night same as the rest of us.” 


“You bet I have,” said Ned. ‘They set the dogs barking so that 
aman can’t sleep.” Owing to the shrinking of his gums Ned’s fals« 
teeth were beginning to fit loosely and when he closed his mouth 
they gave a sharp click that punctuated his sentences audibly. 


“Its hard on Owen being hunted about like this.” 
“It is that. They haven’t seen anything of him I suppose?” 


“Not a sign. He’s keeping quiet but I’m worried about how 
he’s getting on. He may be out of tucker by now.” 


“Sooner he gives himself up the better” grunted Ned. “He 
cant get away.” 


Reuben had not expected this from Ned of all people. He de- 
cided to come to the point at once before the old settler’s defeatism 
gathered way. “I came to ask you to help me Ned. I want to get 
tucker out to Owen to-night.and I want you to come and give me a 
hand. We can’t let him starve out there.” 


-The full effect of this appeal, made in Reuben’s most persuasive 
manner, was spoilt by Mrs. Aitken who forged her way slowly into 
the kitchen while he was speaking and stood in the middle of the 
room looking about her defiantly. He was sorry to see her; it 
would have been easier to deal with Ned alone. 


“You must be mad to ask such a thing Rube’, said Ned. ‘““‘What’s 
the good of taking him tucker now when he’d be short again in a few 
days. We couldnt go on taking it out for the rest of our lives and 
anyway they’re bound to get him sooner or later so what’s the use? 
Besides I don’t want to get offside with the police. It may be all 
right for you, a batchelor, getting locked up, but I’ve got a family 
‘and what would they do with me in clink? You’ve got to have spare 
cash laid by before you get fresh with the police and I’ve got no 
spare cash.” 


For what was probably the only time in her life Mrs. Aitken 
allowed her husband to speak without interruption. Reuben inter- 
preted her silence as being due to indecision and: included her in his 
next appeal. 


“But look here” he urged, “If we can keep Owen safe for a bit 
they’ll find out it wasn’t his fault and let him off.” He did not 
know exactly who or what he meant by ‘they’—Governors, judges, 
Members of Parliament perhaps, but at all events some power great- 
er than the police which would intervene and see justice done if 
given sufficient time. ‘If the police find him now he’ll fight and 
they’ll shoot him and if they don’t find him he’ll starve to death. 
You can’t just sit and let that happen to one of your pals.” 


Thump, thump, thump, went Amy’s iron in the next room. 


“Owen’s killed a man and who says he’ll be let off?” demanded 
Ned. ; 

“What did he want to shoot Syd. Flanagan for? He never did 
him any harm,” shouted Mrs. Aitken. Her bosom had taken on an 
aggressive quality as. if she had in some way managed to change it 
from a peace to a war footing. 
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“When Owen’s queer he’s not responsible for what he does.” 
“T knew his temper ’ud get him into trouble one day.” 


The last two remarks were produced in the manner of a duet by 
husband and wife. 


Reuben turned his back on Mrs. Aitken and addressed his ques- 
tion specifically to. Ned: “Then you won’t do anything to help 
Owen?” 

“I won't”, Ned replied, and. the click with which his remark 
ended expressed finality. 

“Then I'll tell you what.” Reuben’s voice rose in anger. “Tl 
get tucker out to Owen without help from any of you, so now!” He 
jammed his hat down on his head and stamped out of the room 
banging the door after him. 


In the excitement of the discussion no one noticed that Curie 
the last few moments Amy’s iron had ceased to thump. 


CHAPTER XI. 


_ Sergeant Brentwood was not in the best of tempers: For two 
whole days he had waited for something to happen and nothing had 
happened. What a precious fool he would look if the man wasn’t 
hiding in the bush at all! But where else could he be? No word 
had come in of his having been seen down country. This inaction 
was very trying and something would have to be done soon. He 
was standing on the road outside the Marley’s house waiting to hear 
' reports that his dispositions for the night were complete. Pelham 

came out of the front gate and joined him. 5 

“Everything all right?” 

“Everything’s all right. Hullo, what’s this?” 

Swinging round to follow the direction of Pelham’s gaze Brent- 
_wood saw a female figure coming along the road at a fast ambling 
pace, half run, half walk. “She’s in a hurry” he said and then as 
she came closer “I do believe she wants to speak to me.” After 
another pause he added ‘“‘and its something funny she’s got to tell 
me. ” 

The smile on Amy’s lips and the agony in her eyes made a 


strange contrast. She was frightened and out of breath. “He’s 
going out to night,” she gasped as soon as she arrived within speak- 
ing distance. You stop him won’t you.” He’ll be shot. Owen’! 


shoot him.. If he’d shoot one man he’d shoot another. You stop 
him won’t you.” 

Recovering from his surprise Brentwood addressed Am‘ with 
exaggerated politeness... She might possibly have something usefui 
to tell him; meanwhile he might add to his reputation as a wit with 
Pelham for an audience. “Who is going out to night and why should 
Istop him? I regret that it is not within the power of the police to 
stop people going out at night. I sometimes wish it were.” 

“Rube’s going out—taking tucker for Owen. I heard him say 
so. You’ll stop him won’t you?” 
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“Rube! That's Luxmore—the little chap that milks the cow 
isn’t it? Certainly I’ll stop him and thank you very much for your 
information. I’m very much indebted to you madam,” said Brent- 
wood, bowing from the hips in courtly fashion. 


The look of anguish faded out of Amy’s eyes and she gave a sigh 
of relief. ‘Promise not to say I let on,” she begged. 


“T promise,” Brentwood assured her solemnly. 


Amy said no more but turned and shambled off in the direction 
from which she had come. Brentwood watched her retreating 
figure with an ever broadening smile on his face. ‘You find sex 
appeal in unexpected places,” he said. ‘You know Pelham the more 
I see of little Bright Eyes the more I admire him.” 


Reuben had misgivings about the enterprise he had undertaken 
so boldly in broad daylight. He was not afraid of the police and 
he was certainly not afraid of Owen. He did not even mind dark- 
ness in the ordinary way but the Stygian gloom of the bush at night 
time inspired him with terror. It was not that he believed in ghosts 
but the obscurity of utter darkness oppressed him with a mysterious 
dread of the unknown. Try as he would be was unable to reason 
himself out of it and only by keeping a picture in his mind of Owen 
starving could he maintain his resolution to go. 


At nightfall three men—volunteers for the search party—came 
and took up their position in one of his out-houses. He wa'ttched 
them carefully as they settled themselves in, talking and laughing 
loudly the while. They would not give much trouble he thought 
scornfully. Only last night they had challenged a cow and had 
very nearly fired when it gave no reply. What else could you 
expect from townies? He chose some things that Owen would be 
able to eat without having to light a fire—a loaf of bread,-a pound 
of butter and all the tinned food’ he could lay hands on. These last 
he wrapped up carefully in sheets of newspaper so that they would 
not clink together. Then, putting the whole lot into a sack he slung 
it over his shoulder and started off. 


The volunteers were still laughing and joking as he passed. 
“Haven’t got the brains to catch cold” he muttered “let alone me.” 
The grass swished under his feet but he made no other sound. The 
night was dark and he could just distinguish a great black mass 
lying against the hillside. It was lucky he knew the bush well. 
He wondered what Owen would say when he arrived and what he 
would be doing. Never doubting for a moment that he would be 
waiting beneath the big totara, he enjoyed, in anticipation, the plea- 
sure of meeting his friend again. The wire fence that formed the 
boundary of his property appeared suddenly right in front of him. 
Reuben stopped and, taking the sack from his shoulder, lowered it 
carefully over the fence before crawling through the wires himself. 
It would never do to make them ring. Safely the other side he 
once more slung the sack over his shoulder and went on. -Like a 
heavy black cloud the bush loomed closer and the darkness had 
become so thick that it gave him the queer feeling of having to use 
physical force to burst through it. If the prospect of. being en- 
gulfed in that opaque mass was terrifying there would at least be a 
compensating sense of security from the pursuit of human beings. 
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Anyway the police would all be sitting about in sheds. They’d 
never catch Owen or anyone else that way. -A sense of exultation 
thrilled him as he thought of their impotence but at that moment 
three dim figures rose out of the ground almost at his feet and the 
light of a torch shone in his face. 

“Mr. Luxmore I believe,” said a voice that he recognised. 


The muscles at the pit of his stomach contracted. He stood :still 
blinking at the light. 

“Might I ask, just out of curiosity, what you have in that pee 
the voice went on. : 

“Rabbit poison” said’ Reuben. ‘The place is lousy with ’em. 
I’m just taking it out so as to be ready for to-morrow.” It was not 
a very convincing explanation but it was all he could manage on 
the spur of the moment. He had been so confident of avoiding th2 
police that he had not taken the precaution of thinking out a storv 
beforehand. 

“T think I’ll have a look at it if you don’t mind. I’ve always 
been interested in rabbiting. Just put it on the ground will you. 
Thatll do nicely.” Brentwood talked gently on as he examined the 
contents of the sack. ‘Sardines and sheep’s tongues! Yes, they’re 
deadly on rabbits—especially sardines—and a tin-opener too ready 
for them to use—and here’s a loaf of bread but I don’t see how 
they’ll be able to eat it without a bread knife. You shouldn’t have 
forgotten the knife you know.” 

The two men standing by sniggered. Reuben held: his tongue 
with difficulty. It was bad enough having to put up with the real 
police without additional insults from scabs. 

“Wiell, its clearly no use your’ going on without a bread knife 
but if you don’t mind just coming along with us we'll see if we can’t 
fix you up with one.” 

Brentwood’s two assistants placed themselves on either side of 
Reuben and one of them took his arm. He shook it off roughly. 
“You can’t arrest me,” he said, “I haven’t done anything.” 

“Oh, ’m not going to arrest you” Brentwood purred. “I’m just 
going to ask you to stay with me for the next few days.” 

“What. you’re doing is illegal,” said Reuben drawing a bow at 
a venture. 

“T’m not at all sure that what you’re doing isn’t illegal too” re- 
torted the policeman and his voice was like the cooing of a dove. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Owen had spent,two whole nights in the bush and the end of the 
second interminable day was drawing near. Without a watch he 
had only been able to guess the time by the position of the sun but 
since about midday the sky had become overcast and the day passed 
even more slowly now that he had no means of judging its progress. 
Never ‘before had he fully realised the intolerable misery of having 
absolutely nothing to do. Food and leisure were enough to keep 
animals contented but men required’ something more. For a while 
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he lay on his back looking up at the trees, envying the birds who 
seemed to pass the time agreeably in obeying an endless succession 
of nervous impulses. 


He had reconnoitred round the edge of the bush that morning 
and seen some of the men who were hunting him moving about. He 
felt mildly aggrieved that they had as yet made no*’attempt to cap- 
ture him but consoled himself with the thought that he could easily 
have shot one or two of them. The thought of what he could have 
done was satisfaction enough and he dismissed it from his mind be- 
cause it brought back things to his memory that he wished forgot- 
ten. Lately he had developed a new and wonderful faculty—the 
power of keeping the immediate past a blank. The events of the 
last few days would, he knew, return at his call when required but 
just now it was more comfortable to keep them walled up in obliv- 
ion. The future was not to be thought of either for fear of bring- 
ing it closer. He had only a vague idea of what happened to 
criminals—something terrible of course—but as yet he was unable 
to see himself as acriminal. He did not feel like one and how could 

-he have suddenly become something entirely different in the last 
few days. Whatever was going to happen must be postponed until 
he had seen Dora and explained everything to her. Both the past 
and the future must be controlled and held at bay while he endeav- 
oured to exist in the cramped present. 


Making his way back to the edge of the forest Owen looked 
down on Donovans Settlement. There was nothing unusual about 
its appearance and its habitual calm was comforting. It was almost 
impossible to realise that he was looking down on the scene of a 
tragedy that was not yet complete. His own house was nearest to 
where he stood and he could see the back door plainly. Staring at 
it for a long time his wandering mind took refuge in the memory 
of happier days and so completely did he achieve the phantasy of 
escape that he found himself waiting for Dora to come out into the 
yard. For the moment he was perfectly happy in the realms of 
fancy but his senses received a violent shock when instead of his 
wife a policeman came out of the door. It had the same effect on 
Owen as a blow or a gross insult and it was all he could do to resist 
the temptation of rushing out of his hiding-place. 


Turning away with a grunt of disgust he began to dive through 
the tangled undergrowth and after a while arrived at the place 
beside the stream where he and Reuben had sat on the day of the 
pig hunt. He had made it his camping place but its charm had 
gone and it was no longer hospitable and inviting. The big totara 
hung over him with a persistent moral reproof; the stream repeated 
the same sentence over and: over again, chattering like an idiot child. 
The inert passivity of inanimate objects exasperated him with their 
suggestion of eternal inactivity. He was longing to be active again 
but what on earth could he find to do? Eat—that was the only 
answer that came. He got up and examined his store of provisions 
where he had planted them in the fern. He had kept no regular 
check on his food supply to see how it was holding ou't and now he 
was surprised to find how little there was left. One more ordinary 
meal and it would all be gone. The discovery came to him in the 
nature of a relief from indecision and idleness. Now he would have 
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to act. It was as though all he had wanted was an excuse to set 
him free from the responsibility of self-preservation. He finished 
. off what remained of the food, wrapped himself in his blankets and 
lay down to sleep. When he awoke the night was far advanced. 
Owen picked up his rifle and made ready to start. He had no 
clear plan of action in his head. It was very difficult to think out: 
any plan clearly. Food had to be got somehow. That must be 
kept in mind but it was difficult’ to keep anything in mind except 
the sight of that policeman coming out of the door. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Reuben’s captors escorted him to the deserted house that was 
being used as police headquarters. Once there, Brentwood dismiss- 
ed his two followers and led his captive into a musty-smelling little 
room. The rays of his torch showed that with the exception of a’ 
rickety table on which were placed two candles fixed in empty 
bottles the room-was innocent of furniture. Lighting the candles 
Brentwood surveyed his prisoner with a grim smile. 


“Tm going to put it to you now” he began. “You can try and 
escape from here if you like and maybe you’ll get away but we’ll 
catch you again for sure. What’s going to happen to you will de 
pend largely on how you behave from now on. Be a nuisance to 
all of us and take the consequences or give me your word you won’t 
run away and I’ll do my best for you. Take your choice.” 


“All right. Ill give you my word” said’ Reuben, shuffling his 
feet. He was rather ashamed of giving in so easily and felt that he 
was letting Owen down. 


“That’s settled then. You can sleep in there with the others. 
Wait a minute and I’ll give you something to wrap up in.” Taking 
three blankets from a pile in a corner Brentwood led the way into 
the next room where half-a-dozen sleeping figures parked in a row 
along the wall made such noises as the state of their adenoids 
decreed. The place smelt of mustiness, dirty socks and stale human 
perspiration. “Don’t make a noise or you’ll wake them,” whispered 

_ Brentwood.  “They’ll be going on duty in an hour or so. Can you 
make yourself comfortable now?” 


The last remark was made with genuine civility for Brentwood, 
in professing a growing admiration for his prisoner, had spoken no 
less than the truth but the note of kindness in his voice escaped 
Reuben who thought he was still trying to be funny. Two could 
play at that sort of game. “I’m very much obliged for all the trouble 
you’ve taken,” he replied with admirable suavity. “I’ll be better 


. off here than I am at home.” 


Reuben lay down but he was much too overwrought for sleep. 
Running right into the arms of the police had been the most extra- 
ordinary piece of bad luck. That was all it could have been, for 
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the settlers, however apathetic they might be, were not informers. 
What hope was there for Owen now with no one left to help him? 
The vital necessity was to get him safely ‘into the hands of those 
higher authorities in whom Reuben had such faith and how was that 
to be done without coming to some sort of terms with the police? 
If only they could be persuaded to use him as an intermediary for 
opening negotiations with Owen something might be arranged but 
would Brentwood even listen to such a proposition? and if he did . 
would Owen consent to give himself up? The same incomplete 
idea went running through and through Reuben’s mind. His thoughts 
refused to break fresh ground. Drowsiness began at last to steal 
over him, promising atleast a temporary respite from all his worries 
when a sound in the distance made him start violently into wake- 
fulness. H 


A rifle shot from the direction of Owen’s house! and again! and 
again! Three of them and then silence! Resisting an impulse to spring 
up and rush away in the direction of the sound Reuben lay still, lis- 
tening, with every muscle in his bodly as taut as strained wire. The 
deep silence succeeding the shots was suggestive of something ter- 
rible. One of the men nearby stirred in his blankets. 


“Here, wake up,” he called out. “Did you blokes hear that?” 
“Hear what?” a sleepy voice mumbled. 


Rifle shots of course. Here, wake up for God’s sake. Are you 


asleep or just dead? We're all on duty at twelve and its a quarter 
to now.” 


The others bestirred. themselves and began to roll out of their 


_ blankets. Reuben breathed deeply, pretending to be asleep and 


hoped he would remain unobserved. The men’on watch at Owen’s 
house would be back as soon as they were relieved and he might 
hear from them what had happened as long as he escaped notice. 
Yawning and grumbling his late sleeping companions filed out with- 
out one of them having seen the new arrival. About twenty minu- 
tes later the volunteers who had finished their time on guard began 
to come in in twos and threes, very wide-awake and talkative. 
Reuben strained his ears to catch what they were saying but the 
first to arrive had not come from Owen’s house and appeared to 
have no idea of what had happened. At length a noisy outburst of 
shouted questions announced the arrival of the men who had been 
actually on the spot. At first he could make nothing out of the 
excited babel of conversation at the door but as they all moved into 
the room the voice of one man took up the story and the rest fell 
silent to listen. 


‘We'd been sitting in that house looking out of the back window 
ever since it was dark and we were about sick of it. The police- 
man looks at his watch and! says “There’s only a quarter of an hour 
to go.” Bill here says “I bet those other blokes ’ll be late same as 
they were last night”? and I——” 


At this point the speaker’s voice was drowned by interjections. 
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“All right then! have it your own way. You were late by my 
watch whatever anyone says. Do you want to hear the yarn or not? 
Well for Christ’s sake keep quiet. You’re getting me all muddled 
up. 


“Ais I was saying the policeman says “There’s a quarter of an 
hour to go” and then in a minute.we heard! steps coming up the front 
path, the opposite way to what we was looking. Bill says, “They’re- 
early to-night” and the policeman says, “There’s only one of them.” 
Then Bill says “The others ’Il be along later.” The chap comes in 
at the front door and fumbles about with the doorhandle of the 
room we were in. He comes right in and we takes no special notic2 
of him. We couldn’t see what he looked like because it was pitch 
dark and we weren’t supposed to show lights. ‘You’re early. this 
time” says the policeman “and where are the other two?” The chap 
didn’t answer all at once. JI suppose he got a hell of a shock find- 
ing somebody there but after a bit he says “They’re just coming 
along behind.” Then he makes for the door leading out of the back 
and says “I’m going to have a look round the sheds. I’ll be back 
in a minute.” He was none of the blokes we were expecting and 
the policeman jumps up and says “Hey, wait a bit, who are you?’ 
By this time he was out of the door and the policeman says “I'll 
shoot if you don’t stop” but he just makes off harder than ever. The 
policeman lets off his rifle right in my ear and scarces me out of 
six months growth. Then Bill and I had a crack but it was prettv 
thick and we couldn’t see much. 


“Up and after him,” saltys the policeman running out and Bill 
and I went too but we hadn’t a chance. “I hit him” says the police- 
man, “I’m sure I did.” I wasn’t too sure about it myself but when 
he got out his torch and looked there was blood all right—a lot of 
it too. He starts following up the bloodstains, tracking him like, 
when along comes the sergeant puffing and blowing like hell—must 
have run all the way. He follows up the trail with the other John 
for a bit and then he says “‘lts no good going into the bush after him 
to night. We'll wait till we can see something.” Well I can, tell 

‘you it gave me a turn when I found we’d been in the same room 
with this killer bloke, just talking to him as if he was one of you 
turned up; and was he cunning to come in the front way like that 
just where we weren’t expecting him? I'll say he was. The ser- 
geant thinks he came after tucker and that reminds me,” continued 
the speaker dropping his voice, “the sergeant says he copped’ another 
bloke trying to get ‘tucker out to him and he’s parked him in here. 
He must be here now.” 


There was a hush while the men stared about them. Reuben 
breathed heavily. He thought it better to pretend not ito have heard 
the story. Someone tip-toed towards him andi the others gathered 
round as silently as their heavy boots would permit. A match was 
struck and its light made Reuben want to screw up his eyes. He 
felt he could not: keep up the pretence of sleep much longer. The 
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muscles of his face were going to begin twitching at any moment 
and in spite of his deep regular respiration he seemed: to be getting 
out of breath. 


' “Poor little devil,’ said a sympathetic voice. “He doesn’t 
look up to much: does he.” 


This disparaging comment on his appearance was almost too 
much for Reuben and he was on the point of staging an awakening 
when the match went out and he was left in peace. 


Early next morning Brentwood took Pelham with him and visit- 
ed the scene of the night’s adventure. A heavy dew had washed 
away some of the bloodstains but they managed to follow the trail 
to the edge of the bush. Here it appeared that Owen had stopped, 
for in one place a large patch of blood covered the grass. 


“TI believe he’s tried to tie himself up here” said Brentwood, 
“and what’s more I believe he’s managed to stop the bleeding. Look 
here, you can’t see any more marks further on. He may be as 
dangerous as hell yet.” 


“Shall we be going after him?”. asked Pelham. 


“Not just yet. I don’t want to get anyone shot if I can help it 
and besides I think our little friend is going to show us just where 
he is very soon.” 


Reuben was decidedly embarrassed when he woke up among the 
volunteers next morning. They left him alone but stared at him 
in awe as if he were some sort of exhibit. He bore himself haught- 
ily and said nothing but turned up to ‘breakfast and saw that he got 
his share. Afterwards he was at a loose-end. The usual patrols 
had gone out to keep watch on the fringes of the bush and at first 
he thought they were going in pursuit of the wounded man. Imagin- 
ing that Brentwood would have accompanied them he was pee 
when the sergeant appeared and spoke to him. 


“T suppose you’d better go along and do the chores at Marley’s 
place as usual,” he said. © “I’ll send a man with you as a matter 
of form.” . 


Reuben had forgotten all about the cow. It had been an excel- 
lent excuse for hanging about the scene of operations and picking 
up scraps of information but now that he was virtually a prisoner 
and powerless to help Owen any more he was less concerned about 
whether it bust itself or not. 


“Ym afraid your friend’s badly hurt,” continued Brentwood, 
watching Reuben closely. ‘In fact he must be in a very bad way 
out there. I’d like to go out and get him in if I knew exactly where 
he was but I can’t risk hunting about for him in that thick bush. 
I’m responsible for the men’s lives you see and I know he’s armed 
and dangerous.” 


Reuben dropped his eyes and kicked violently at an imaginary 
object. He was thinking hard. “Tl go out and get him in for you 
if you like,” he said, looking up, “only I must go alone.” 
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“That won’t do I’m afraid. Yow’ll have to take me with you 
and several others as well.” 


“Then its all off,” said Reuben, turning away. ‘You'll have to 
make your own arrangements.” 


“Here, wait a minute. Don’t go yet. What beats me is how 
you know where he is—that is if you really do know and this isn’t 
all bluff. I’ve checked up on your movements the day of the mur- 
der and I’m sure you didn’t see him all that day. Now you must 
know your friend’s case is hopeless and I can’t see what you think 
you'll gain by trying to mislead us. If you go on like this you’ll just 
make things worse for yourself and you won’t do him any good. I’m 
going to ask your straight—do you know where he is for certain and 
if so how?” 


Reuben gazed dreamily over Brentwood’s head. He was think- 
ing of the day when he and Owen had sat by the creek in the bush. 
It seemed to have happened centuries ago in a previous existence. 
Even the happy days before the killing of Flanagan seemed to belong 
to a distant past when life had been relatively easy. It was any- 
thing but easy now when every hour brought forth a new and 
appalling problem. Even the question he had! just been asked was 
impossible to answer so that this fat-headed policeman would under- 
stand; but it did not matter so much what answer he gave; it was 
what he did that was so important. lListlessly he replied: Yes, I 
know where he is for sure. I’ve known for a long time. Its no 
use telling you how.” 


“You’ve known for a long time.” Brentwood spoke slowly and 
emphasised every word. ‘“How long?” 


“Must be getting on for a year!” _ 


Brentwood! opened his mouth wide but no sound came out of it. 
His eyes goggled. For several seconds his features remained in a 
state of contortion; then gradually they subsided into their normal 
condition and he resumed his bantering manner of the previous 
night. “I think perhaps you had better go and attend to the cow,” 
he said. E Seay 


Reuben spent a miserable day with little to do and no one to 
talk to. If he had had a single friend to consult it would have 
made all the difference in the world but there was only this volun- 
teer scum from the town and he didn’t want to get mixed up with 
them. The police could be excused for doing what was, after all, 
only their work, but ordinary people who helped them were beneath 
contempt. He wanted friendly advice because he was beginning to 
lose faith in his own judgment. God only knew he thought out 
every move carefully yet every decision he took seemed wrong. 
Even now he was beginning to wonder whether he had not made a 
mistake in refusing to disclose Owen’s hiding-place.. If they had 
. gone out in the morning they might have got him safely in by now 
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but suppose something had gone wrong. What would Owen think 
at seeing him appear at the head’ of a gang of policemen! He might 
show fight and get'killed with the idea in his head that his friend 
had betrayed him. Gradually it dawned om Reuben that he might 
be taking a selfish view of the case. Why let Owen die for fear 
of losing his good opinion? 


That evening a great grey bank of cloud came up from the sea, 
driven by an east wind. Its ghostly form enveloped! the ranges 
and then it spread and spread till it covered the whole sky. Rain 
began to fall and soon the world was a‘sorry bedraggled place with 
nothing but a memory of the sunshine. The change in the weather 
made an end of Reuben’s doubts. What chance had a wounded 
starving man of surviving in the wet and cold? At dusk he sought 
out Brentwood and told him he was prepared to lead the police to 
Owen’s hiding place. 


“Pity you didn’t think of it before,” grumbled the sergeant. 
“Tf you hadn’t wasted all day telling me funny stories we might have 
had him in by now. We’ll start as soon as its light to-morrow and 
Lord help you if this is another of your jokes.” 


The dawn was cold and raw. The great bank of cloud had 
vanished but here and there a few strips of fog lay along the front 
of the hills. A group of seven unhappy-looking men were gathered 
outside the deserted house. All three policemen were there and 
three picked men from among the volunteers. Reuben made the 
seventh. He winced at the sight of the rifles they carried. Moving 
off. in silence they crossed the open country that lay between the 
deserted house and the bush. Their feet shook the moisture from 
the sodden grass, leaving a broad trail behind them. The sun’s 
first rays passed over their heads and bathed the tussock-spurs 
above in soft yellow light. The earth in its soaking garments look 
ed up to the sky. waiting to be warmed and dried. Reuben pointed 
out the way. It had been explained to him that he was not to lead 
the expedition but to direct it from the rear. Only a little while 
ago he had been looking forward to meeting Owen and now the very 
idea of it filled him with horror. Here he was acting as guide to 
the police and—suppose Owen didn’t understand—but it was too late 
to back out now. The bush was close at hand, every one of its trees 
a perfect reservoir of water ready to be showered down on the head 
of anyone who walked carelessly below. The men of the party 
braced themselves and plunged in. Under any other circumstances 
Reuben would have enjoyed being indispensable to the welfare of 
six pople whom he disliked but just now he was too miserable to 
care. With mild interest he watched their reactions to an emotion 
from which he was free. They stared about them with wide eyes 
and jumped at the slightest sound. They were afraid and so was 
he but in quite a different way. ; 


Brentwood had stopped and was signing to him to come forward. 
“Where do we go from here,” he asked, “T can’t see two yards 
ahead.” 
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“Bush is apt to be thick,” said Reuben, speaking in a dull, level 
voice, “and if you want to see where-you’re going you’d best stay out 
in the open, but it thins out when you get on further and then I’ll 
be able to show you where we are. I'll go in front for a bit if 
you aren’t frightened of me getting away.” 


A quarter of an hour later he stopped and pointed. The trees 
grew more sparsely and there was a. wide rent in the green roof of 
foliage which allowed them a glimpse of where they were going. 


“You see the big totara,” he said. ‘If Owen isn’t hurt too bad to 
get that far he’ll be camped underneath it.” 


As Brentwood stared at him incredulously Reuben’s whole man- 
ner changed. “Let me go on and talk to him first,” he pleaded. 


Brentwood shook his head. “I can’t do that,” he said gently, 
“although there are quite a few things I would do for you.” 


They adivanced slowly and cautiously. Whenever the forest 
allowed them a view of it the big totara had come closer. There 
was something’ menacing in the darkness and stillness of its foliage 
and something weird and supernatural'in the way it seemed’ to be 
moving towards them instead of they towards it.. The low, toneless 
murmur of a tiny stream crept up out of the silence. Brentwood 
got down and crawled on all fours, motioning to the others to do the 
same. Far above their heads, gliding and banking in the sunlight, 
a hawk screamed out defiance in a shrill voice. The noise of trck- 
ling water grew louder. 


Brentwood was crawling through a patch of tall fern at the edge 
of the clearing. He stopped and, cautiously raising his head, looked 
down into the stony bed of the creek; then he signed to the others 
to come forward. Pelham wriggled to his side and stared about 
him. He whispered “there’s: nothing”’—and then stopped short. 
Brentwood had raised his rifle ‘and was pointing it at something 
that looked like a stone. It was a grey blanket and as they watched: 
it moved Very slightly. Sofie ' 


_“Put your hands up Marley. I’ve got you covered,” called out 
Brentwood 'in a loud voice. .The others aimed their rifles too but 
no answer came. For what seemed an age they stayed like this and 
then the grey blanket moved again; not as if it were:stirred by the 
passionate. energy of a man prepared to fight for his life but as if 
some weak thing beneath it had shifted: its position aimlessly and 
fretfully. Very carefully, with his rifle still aimed, Brentwood 
stood up and walked towards it. 


Owen lay on a bed of fern leaves wrapped up in panels that 
matched the grey stones by the creek. Nothing but his head showed 
from beneath the covering. At first Reuben thought he was dead 
but he looked up and spoke faintly: ‘I’m not too good. I couldn’t 
stop it bleeding.” He had shrunken and grown old and. weariness 
itself looked out of his eyes but he smiled up:at the men who stood 
over him, taking their sympathy for granted. It was not exactly - 
the sort of scene that Reuben had imagined. He bent over Ow » 
and said: “I had to bring them. They wouldn’t let me come alone.” 
Then he was pushed aside. Owen closed his eyes again without 
‘giving a sign that he had either heard or understood. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


For the first few days after the operation Dora felt too ill to 
be bothered with company. When they told her that Owen had 
gone away to the plains for a week’s crutching she was not really 
sorry—only a little surprised. Money meant a great deal just now 
and he had probably seized upon the chance of earning some, but he 
might have written. 


On the fourth day she began to take an interest in her-surround- 
ings and life in general. The hospital was almost empty and ‘she 
had a small ward to herself. Everything about it was white and 
bright and shiny but she did not like the room at first. . There were 
not enough things in it; the walls were so terribly bare and the whole 
place inhumanly tidy. . It was cleanliness carried to an extreme 
and all extremes are distasteful. 


The hospital had once been a private house and, externally, had 
none of that austerity of outline peculiar to hospitals, schools, prisons 
and lunatic-asylums. It was approached by a winding drive, shut 
in by evergreens. The window of Dora’s ward looked out onto the 
drive so that she could see all the visitors as they arrived. Nurse 
Alison was on duty by day, a big woman of about forty with a face 
like a man. She was very much starched and ironed and rustled 
terribly when moving about. There were few other patients to be 

‘attended to and she spent a good deal of time talking to Dora, tell- 
ing her about the interesting cases she had nursed. She loved in- 
teresting cases in a professional, impersonal way and as Dora listen- 
ed to her stories of ghastly complications, most of which seemed to 
have ended fatally, she felt very humble. Her own illness was such 
a simple affair that Nurse Alison must despise it. How anyone 
could speak calmly about all these awful tragedies without a sign 
-of pity Dora simply could not understand. Nurses must get very 
callous after a bit, she decided. Doctor Henry came to see her twice 
a day, bustling about, smiling and talking, fidgeting his beautiful 
nervous hands and never keeping still for an instant. Nurse Alison 
admired him because he was such a good surgeon but Dora cared 
nothing about that. It was Doctor Hawkins whose visits she look- 
ed forward to. Dr. Henry was part of the hospital, part of the 
funny smells and part of her illness but there was something about 
Doctor Hawkins that recalled the days when she had been well and 
made her look forward to the days when she would be well again. 
At first his face had reminded her of wind and sunshine and now 
that she was improving it was beginning to remind her in some 
curious way of joints of meat and steamed-puddings. She felt 
better the moment he came into the room and even stayed better for 
an hour or so after he had gone. 


The next day saw a further improvement and she really began 

_ to enjoy herself. She had never been waited on before and had 

never had a real rest in her life. Having nothing whatever to do 

was a delightful new sensation that she enjoyed to the utmost. Iif 

only Owen had written everything would have been absolutely per- 

fect. It was unlike him to go away suddenly without a word 
especially when she was having an operation, 
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“No letter again to-day! That husband of mine wants his neck 
wrung.” 


Nurse Alison, to whom this remark was addressed, smiled awk- 
wardly but had nothing sympathetic to say in reply. Dora continued 
to grumble cheerfully but the nurse seemed in no mood for con- 
versation. ¢ 


“What’s the matter with her’ Dora wondered.  ‘“Aren’t you 
supposed to talk about your husband in a hospital or what?” 


Visitors used to arrive early every afternoon to see their friends 
and relations who were inmates of the hospital but no one as yet had 
come to see Dora. She wondered why Reuben or someone else from 
the Settlement had not looked in. Perhaps they thought she was too 
ill to be seen. Even ‘her friends from Rangitira seemed to shun her, 
all except old Mrs. Lamb who had been a friend of her mother. The 
dear old soul appeared to be scared out of her wits when she arrived. 
Perhaps she wasn’t used to hospitals. or perhaps she thought Dora 
had something catching. She chattered nervously for a while and 
then Dora, as soon as she could get word in, told her all about Owen. 
being away on the plains. That brought the visit to an end. -Old 
Mrs. Lamb made a singularly inadequate excuse and bolted like a 
rabbit going to ground. : 


‘That settles it” said Dora to herself. “There really must be 
some rule about not mentioning your husband’s: name in. this 
hospital.” : 


No more visitors came to see her and she amused herself by 
looking out of the window at the people who came up the drive. 
For the first time in her life she discovered how interesting it is to 
watch human beings who do not know they are being watched. 
She could tell by the way they walked, by their movements and 
gestures what sort of people they were and what state of mind they 
were in—whether they were arrogant, humble, amiable or disagree- 
able, whether they were frightened and anxious or confident and 
contented. She composed imaginary stories of their lives for her own 
amusement and made guesses about their occupation in life. This 
was a better way of passing the time than talking to visitors who 
refused to let her speak of the one thing that was on her mind. 

About four o’clock Nurse Alison came in and pulled down the 
blinds. 

“The sun must be getting too much for you,” she said. 

“I like it. I'd rather have them up.” Dora’s voice was mildly 
plaintive but the door closed on her protest. Nurse Alison seemed 
to be in a hurry. 

A moment later a car drove up to the door. There was bustling 
and shuffling and conversation in low tones. It was a great pity 
the blinds were pulled down just as there was something to be seen. 
The bustling and shuffling moved into the hospital and the car drove 
away. ; ? : 

Nurse Alison came in again looking preoccupied. She was not 
nearly as friendly as she had been the day before. 

‘What was all that scrimmage outside?” asked Dora. “You 
shut out my view just as there was something interesting to see.” 
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“There’s pen a pad: accident and they brought oe man here. 
That was the ambulance you heard,” 


“Thatll be an interesting case for you,” said Dora and felt sorry 
as soon as the words were out of her mouth. Nurse Alison was 
looking at her strangely and her eyes wre full-of pity. Without 
another word she turned and left the room. 


“T was wrong about her” thought Dora remorsefully. ‘‘She’s 
not so hard after all. She’s really sorry for that man who’s had 
the accident.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


On the evening of the day on which Owen was found in the bush 


three men, in three different places, wrestled with three different 
problems. 


Mr. Bodgers sat in his glassed-in office, a victim of conflicting 
emotions. Regret and satisfaction struggled for mastery. Now 
one would come uppermost, now the other. It was a. sad thing for 
a man to destroy his own work—the work of a whole year—a cun- 
ningly devised edifice built up out of inference and suggestion. The 
influencing of a by no means pliant mind, the sowing of the seeds 
of an acquisitive ambition in a stony soil, the clandestine watering 
and manuring of those seeds, had been a difficult task. Now all this 
carefully prepared foundation had been shattered by a few harsh 
words. Mr. Bodgers analysed his own feelings carefully in an en- 
deavour to ascertain whether he had been rude to Amos Hawthorne 
for the sake of a principle or merely because his dislike for the man 
had boiled over. He was more used to employing. his faculties in 
dissecting the minds of other. people, taking note of the vanities and 
prejudices which could be played upon to his own advantage, but 
lately he had grown introspective. Raking over the ashes of his 
memory he sorted out the facts of the case and laid them out for 
inspection. 


‘Amos Hawthorne had come to him with tales about a » certain 
customer. The certain customer owed Mr. Bodgers money and had 
been seen at the Ruapehu races. Mr. Bodgers did not think that 
this constituted a crime but he did think that it was none of Haw- 
thorne’s business and told him so with what was perhaps unneces- 
sary acerbity. High words had passed between them and the next 
time they met in the street Hawthorne had ostentatiously turned his 
head the other way. So that was the end of what Mr. Bodgers had 
hoped would be the culminating triumph of his career. It was all 
the more regrettable because of late he had-noticed favourable signs. 
The long period of drudgery and spade work was drawing to a close 
and the stage of accomplishment was drawing near. It was impos- 
sible, thought Mr. Bodgers, that any man born of a woman could 
have remained insusceptible to all the wiles he had so insidiously 
employed. A lifelong study of human nature had taught him that 
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the forces of attraction and repulsion are interchangeable and: care- 
ful observation told him that the conversion of Hawthorne was in 
sight. The apparently impossible was coming to pass. He was 
not mistaken. He could read the omens. Mr. Bodgers had all the 
inordinate vanity of an artist and when he set himself a task the 
possibility of failure never so much as occurred to him. He had as 
well all the artist’s joy in his art and it was a bitter thing to have 
wilfully destroyed his own handiwork. He would not begin such 
a task again. Life was too uncertain at his age. An old man was 
foolish to embark on an undertaking he might never live to. finish— 
an essentially personal undertaking that could never be bequeathed 
to another. There was, to be sure, some comfort in the thought 
that he had been true to his principles. Spies and informers were 
equally repulsive to him, and yet—and yet—need he have been quite 
so severe? 


Closing time was drawing near. The light was beginning to fail 
as assistants in the shop tidied up the counter and threw occasional 


glances at the clock. Closing-time was drawing near. Mr. Bodgers 


looked through the panes of his glassed-in office and sighed heavily. 


Nurse Alison watched Doctor Hawkins anxiously as he paced up 
and down the floor of the small room that served the hospital as 
an office. He was talking angrily, addressing an occasional ques- 
tion partly to her and partly to the High Gods who had! placed him 
in such a predicament. Most of the questions she left unanswered, 
knowing that he was merely speaking his thoughts aloud. 


“A's if-this wasn’t the last place in the world he should have been 


’ brought to! The police must be mad. Why in heaven’s name 


couldn’t they have taken him on to Ruapehu?” 


“I think they thought he was too bad to take any further,” 
hazarded Nurse Alison. - 


“Too bad to take any further! He was so bad it didn’t matter 
where they took him. A child of ten could have seen there was 
no hope for the wretched fellow and yet they have to bring him here 
where his wife is just getting over an operation.” Doctor Hawkins 
stumped up and down in silence for a minute and his indignation 
subsided. a little. When next he spoke it was in a calmer voice. ‘He 
died ten minutes after they got him here so, I suppose he would have 
died on the way to Ruapehu. Nothing could have made any differ- 
ence so they might as well have taken him on.” 

“Do you think it really matters so much doctor? I mean we 
should have to haye told her soon anyway.” 


“J don’t know. I don’t know.” The doctor’s voice died away 
to a mumble. He stopped and stood looking down at his feet, then 
jerked up his head sharply. “Tell me nurse, do you think she has 
any suspicion at all that something is wrong?” 
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“T can’t say for certain. It may be just because I’m frightened 
now but once or twice to-day I’ve had a sort of idea that she’s I 
don’t quite know how to explain it not exactly suspicious but 
just a little uneasy. It may be my imagination.” 


Doctor Hawkins set himself in motion again. “I wouldn’t have 
told her for a day or so if they hadn’t brought him here but its the 
awful proximity that gets me down. I’m afraid some visitor may 
give the show away. I’m afraid she may get hold of a newspaper 
somehow. I know its'unlikely but the whole affair has got on my 
nerves. Why I almost feel as if she must be able to see through the 
walls.” 


Nurse Alison looked sympathetic but said nothing. She hoped 
the doctor would decide to tell Dora. It had been a relief to her 
practical mind to hear that he also suffered from that curious delus- 
ion about the patient being able to see through the walls. This 
keeping up of a pretence was growing daily more intolerable, the 
ordéal of facing Dora more and more trying. 


Doctor Hawkins came to a halt*before the door. With a series 
of theatrical gestures that would have appeared comic under other 
circumstances he jerked at the lapels of his coat, squared his should- 
ers and threw up his chin; then he flung open the door and walked 
firmly along the passage towards the room in which his patient lay. 


Reuben Luxmore stood outside the Marley’s house with a milk 
bucket hanging over his arm. His old bell-shaped felt hat was tilt- 
ed back as if it had been pushed away from his forehead in a 
moment of perplexity. The sun had just dipped behind the hills. 
Its rays still rested on the seaward plains but passed over Donovans 
Settlement, leaving it in the shadows. An air of desolation hung 
over Owen’s house with its rusty iron roof and ageing timbers. The 
decaying bodies of the delapidated farm buildings stood out sharply 
against the darkening forest on the hillside. The poverty of their 
appearance aroused Reuben’s anger and his anger begot a train of 
thought in:his mind. In the last few hours he had picked up most 
of the facts. of the story leading up to the murder of Flanagan. So 
it was a terrible mistake after all. Owen had been driven to it by 
people who wanted to strip him of everything he had got. The 
owner of such tumbledown shacks as these might at least have been 
allowed to enjoy them in peace. To own few possessions and to ask 


little of life should be a protection against the greed of those whose © 


power is based on usury, on lawyers’ deeds, on financiers’ schemes. 
Why then not leave men like Owen alone? It was obviously the 
most profitable course to hunt down those who were worth plunder- 
ing. Kill the fat and spare the lean. That was sound business. 
Only the rich and strong should be hunted down; never the poor 
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and weak. Having arrived at this conclusion Reuben began to see . 


difficulties in its application. Other problems crowded in on his 
mind; problems which law-givers have tried unsuccessfully to solve 
for three thousand years. They—at least some of them—had  forti- 
fied themselves with the accumulated knowledge of their predeces- 
sors before setting to work but Reuben was starting from scratch. 
He had never invited the aid of philosopher or economist. Every 
time he tried to trace the incidence of injustice back to its first 
cause he progressed a little way by an easy path and then lost him- 
self in an uncharted wilderness. Everything that had happened 
was all wrong he knew, but how and why? The puzzle grew more 
intricate as he picked up the different pieces, looked at them and 
dropped them.back in the wrong place. His brain grew weary of 
the task imposed upon it and refused to work any longer. 


Suddenly the sound of a loud bellow aroused him from his 
reverie. It was Owen’s cow becoming impatient. Reuben pulled 
his hat forward and slid the handle of the bucket down his forearm. 
Then with a sigh he walked away towards the paddock. 
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